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Shri Gurudas Timblo 


Kashmiri Samiti, Delhi, owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to Shri Gurudas Timblo, a Saraswat Brahmin, 
whose philanthropy and succour to numerous organi- 
sations of cultural and religious complexion has endeared 
him to many a heart in India. He is a pioneer in the field 
of mining and shipping, and is an industrialist of repute. 
The cause of our Samiti has always been very dear to him. 
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Dedicated to the cherished memory 
of all the renouned Kashmiri 
Scholars, Saints, Scientists 
and social - workers 
who contributed to 
enrich and 
develope the literal, 
spritual, socio-cultural 
and economic standards of 
our beloved country and inspired 
thereby the humanity at large. 
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With the issue of this Annual Number 


the Ao«#fffr 


finma>-lu$r now enters into 20th year of its eontinuous and 
self sustained publication. 


We invite your suggestions for its further development 
improvement so that we are able to know the readers’ reactions. 


Your suggestions are also invited 
activities of the Samiti for which it has be 
are able to plan our projects keeping 

suggestions. 


uu various socio-cultural 
en establsihed so tbat we 
in view your valuable 


Help us to serve you in a bettej way. 
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Matador Thread House {India) 

663/8, Main Road Gobind Puri, New Delhi-110019 

Dealers in all kinds of Sewing Threads & Tailoring Material 

used in Garments Manufacturing 


PHONE : Shop 630334 


Res. 278216 



Superior Steel Products Pvt. Ltd. 

Specialists in Stainless Steel & Special Alloy Steel Castings 
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The pride of the Kashmiri Biradari in the capita! 

is in the urgent need of funds 
for its proper maintenance 
and also for the second 
phase which 
include — 
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— Addition of a second storey and extension. 

— Conversion of existing hall into an auditorium with 
improved acoustics, lighting system and furniture 
etc. 
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We expect the 
Biradari to rise to the 
occasion and donate liberally 
to achieve these 
objectives . 
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B. .V. KAVL 


(Managing Director) 
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CHIEF MINSTER 
JAMMU Cr KASHMIR 



I am happy to know that the Kashmiri Samiti Delhi is bringing out a 
special Annual Number of its journal-Koshur Samachar, a socio-cultural 
monthly, in December, 1981, depicting historical account of the contribution 
made by the people of Kashmir to the Thought of India, in the field of 
religion, arts, crafts and culture, history, folklore, dance and musical 
instruments etc. 

Kashmir has attracted Saints and Reshis through the ages who have 
left indelible imprints on the thought currents and our philosophy of life 
which has been the hall-mark of our society. The contribution made by our 

philosophers and Saints and Savants has greatly enriched our culture and 
traditions which even now continue to be the the envy of all. 

I am sure that the Kashmir Special Number will provide an opportunity 

to our younger generation living In Delhi and elsewhere to have a peep in 

our glorious past and to know something about our rich culture and 
traditions. 

I send my best wishes to the members of the Samiti for the success 
of their noble endeavours. 



Jammu-Tawl, 

Nov. 28, 1 981 . 


( S.M. Abdullah ) 
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The timely publication of Koshur Samachar, Delhi during the last twenty years 
is a commendable record of service to the Kashmiris in particular besides a living link 
between the members spread all over India and abroad. The Special Numbers of this 
monthly journal have made an admirable contribution in preserving our cultural heritage. 
The Lai Ded Number (1971) with translation of her vakyas into English and Hindi from 
original Kashmiri, has been the first attempt of abiding value to our mother-tongue and 
the indigenous philosophy. The Zind Kaul 'Masterji' Number (1975) has been a bio- 
graphical-cum-literary volume, with original articles by some of our eminent writers. 
According to Professor J.L. Kaul, "It is Zinda Kaul that sounds the modern note in a pro- 
founder sense, than any of his predecessors". The Bapu Number (1 977) devoted itself 
to the Gandhian concepts of religion, economics, agriculture, education and social problems 
with their relevance in the present circumstances. The Saints and Sages Number 
summarised what little could be available about the ispiritual achievents of our 
seekers in search of truth. The Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Number (1980) 

:overs almost every aspect of the life of our revered leader, whose work 

lad a profound influence on our mental make-up, social structure, intellectual 
development and scientific temper. 


The present Number (1981) is about our contribution to Indian thought and 

culture. An attempt has been made to cover religion, literature, art, archaeology, history 

and other related subjects. It is for the reader to asses this humble effort of selfless 
scholar who deserve our appreciation. 

A question arises : should we continue with this ‘Cultural-heritage" subject at 
til levels without giving It a serious thought ? Sooner the better. Death is depriving us 
,;3f our authentic and eminent scholarship and it is time that a volume be planned with all 

seriousness and active support of some of the luminaries of our literature and culture as 
las been done in Maharashtra, Karnataka and other states. 


H. C. SHALI 
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Cultural 


Heritage : A Contemporary Perspective 

DR. S. BHATT* 


With this annual number we recall once again our cultural heritage and pay 
homage to our hallowed past. From our past history, customs and traditions, and from 
our ancestors, we seek wisdom and guidance for progress in presentday world society. 
Cultural heritage provides us a continuous vision of past, present, and future. It gives us 
a sense oi belonging to Kashmir's great cultural past forming an important part of rich 
composite culture of India. Our heritage binds us together in a period when we are 
spread out in many parts of the world. It also ehriches the global society through know- 
ledge and wisdom contained in this heritage. 


Some of the outstanding features of our past heritage and most relevant to contem- 
porarv times are as follows: First, we find it has an abundance r'f mysticism and 
spiritualism of ancient Irdian civilisaticn helpful for spiritual enlightenment of modern 
man. Second, it has cosmologial doctrines of great scholarly interest which seem to be 
complementary to scientific theories. Third. Kasmir's traditions of syntheck and harmony 
are inspiring enough for evolving world order based on combination of various elements 
of global culture from East and West. And lastly, from the study of history we find that 
Kashmir has been a seat of great learning and this intellectual tradition is undoubtedly 

inspiring for our scholars and scientists to participate in the global creative processes 
and thereby promote common creativity of mankind. 

Our ancestors excelled in mysticism and spiritual knowledoe. The comprehension 
of nature was the basis of their striving. They were thinkers of the highest order and 
enjoyed spiritual aristocracy. Disregarding mundance pleasures, they enjoyed higher values 
of life. Indeed these values have much relevance in present-dav world in view of 
ecological problems of world society. Lalleswari, Bad Shah, Puph Bhawani, Nund Rishi, 

^ examples amongst our great seers whe saw Reality and conveyed 
t eir spiritual grace to mankind. Kashmir's cultural heritage comprises of high ohilosoph- 

nrL compatiable with modern scientific thought. Therefore, in 

thounht p r ' interaction between the two schools of 

- , ’ ® enquiring about the phenomenon of nature. Mysticism provides 

SufisTetP^ emotion to both. In spiritual philosophy, such as Trika philosophy, Saivism, 

to comn h «^t®'Tipt through various approaches to seek higher consciousness 

to comprehend forces of nature and see Reality. In scientific world also, we dream of 


♦ Editor-In-Chief , KoshurSamachar, New Delhi, 

Residence : S-f76, Greater Kailash Two, New Del hi -1 70048, 



laws of nature and their relationship in order to grasp Reality There is no antagonism 
between them and both are complementary. Both promote harmony with nature and have 
evolutionary approach. The spiritual heritage is concerned with the forces operating in 
the universe and the man's evolution. With the advent of space exploration, new know- 
ledge is being obtained in regard to our mythological doctrines. If life is discovered 
elsswhere in the universe, the ideas concerning Karma theory, life after death, and man’s 
evolution as discussed in our cosmology and the Upanishads may find new scope for 
enquiry and discussion. A group of leading scientists of the world from various countries 
have in fact made a report to the United Nations recently suggesting strong possibility of 
intelligent life elsewhere in the universe. We may also discover some hitherto undis- 
covered laws of nature, as Einstein said. In any case, outer space exploration isa 
paradigm and it is possible that knowledge from our heritage about cosmology will have 

inter-action with scientific exploration. 

We may also highlight the harmony in our cultural traditions, worthy of 
emulution for the evolving world order. Respect and tolerance in spiritual and cultural 
ways of life as available in the history of Kashmir are noble values which can be followed 
anywhere in the world. This attitude is due to our instinct for peace and harmony. 
Swastika and non-alignment are symbols of benediction and world peace. And peace has 
no motivation beyond itselt. The world society is at the moment attempting to refromto 
a common pattern of peaceful relations between peoples of the world. We are no 
doubt living in challenging times and our cultural heritage based on tolerance and 
common brotherhood of mankind has much to offer to the international society. 

Avove all, Kashmir's great learning from Abhinava-gupta to Mahjur and Jawaharlal 
Nehru is a rich intellectual heritage for spreading enlightenment and knowledge. As 
scholars and thinkers, it is our task in contemporary society to interpret our ancient 
heritage in modern context. Jawaharlal Nehru made an attempt in this direction and 
created a new order of unity and progress for the world society for which we remember 
him most. The papers in this volume, it is hoped, will promote knowledge and inspire 
enquiry about the phenomenon of nature and Kashmir's cultural heritage. 



The Swastika or the Fylfot 

Professor P.N. Qaii* 


Historical excavations in many countries 
bear witness to the fact that, in ancient times, 
the Swastika was used as a sign of people 

inhabiting various regions of the world. The 
most ancient Swastika symbols have been 
found in the excavations in .Mohanjo-Daro, 
Harappa, Persia and Mesopotamia. In 
Turkey, there was a custom, in those old 
days, of placingametal standard of the 
Swastika in the grave alongside the corpse. 
In Italy, the symbol has been found engraved 
on funeral urns. In Athens, the sign appears 
thrice on a funeral car. Probably, the symbol 
was used on such occasions in those countries, 
to ensure the well-being of the Dead. 

In Greece, as in India, the sign was usually 
engraved on coins. In Egypt also, it was a 

religious symbol since early times. In 
Britain, it was used as a holy mark. H.E. 
Priestley.in his book‘Britain under th“ Romans’ 
writes that the Swastika was considered as a 
sacred symbol in Roman England. At a site, 
excavated at Lullinstone, the floor of a room 

in a villa in Britain has been found adorned 
with this symbol. 

The Swastika appears on the jewels of Ger- 
man and Scandinavian people, and is inscribed 
on the altars of the Roman period. It was 

revived later by Hitler i n Germany as a national 
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Aryan symbol that brought happiness and 
good luck. 

The Swastika was considered an auspicious 
sign by the original inhabitants of America. It 
is found in the remains of ancient Mexico and 
Peruvia, and also in burial mounds in the 
U.S.A. 

It also found a place among written charac- 
ters in China where it connotes abundance, 
long life and happiness 

Thus, it is clear that the sacred sign was at 
first used in India and was later adopted as a 
holy symbol by people of almost all countries. 
It is fairly certain that the Celts who took with 
them other Aryan beliefs and traditions to 
different countries of Europe as they carried 
the worship of Shivlinga from the Indus Valley 
civilisation, and made the use of the Swastika 
popular among other countries. They spread 
Its use in Crete. Mesopotamia. Palestine, etc. 

The Aryans, who used it as a holy sign, 
related it somehow to God, to good augury or 

benediction of God. They considered this very 

auspicious. The religious minded people inscri- 
bed It on the first page of the book they wrote 

or they put this sign on the opening page of 
their account books. 
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The sign is also marked on the chest of 
some statues of Buddha, or on the lower side 
of Buddha’s feet as is found among base-lief of 
the well-known Stupas of Amravati. The Bud- 
dhists spread the use of this symbol in Tibet, 
China, Cambodia, Thailand, Japan and Korea. 
The Jains also used it as a sacred symbol. 


It was a custom among the Christians to 
mark this sign on a tomb itself or to place a 
vase-with this symbol inside the tomb to ensure 
the safety and welfare of the departed soul. 
This custom was replaced by the use of a cross 
only much later 


The word Swastika is derived from the 
Sanskrit word Svasti, which itself is a combi- 
nation of Su and arti. Su means auspicious, 
and arti means is. The word, therefore, 
connotes well-being,good luck, auspiciousness. 
Over a very long period, now, this word has 
been used for a mystical cross, of which the 
extremities of the four arms are bent in clock- 
wise direction. There must thereforebe a reason 
why a sign of this pattern or form is associated 
with auspiciousness. 


It should be noted in this connection that, 
in the literary tradition of India, the word. 
Swastika, refers to a cross, the four arms of 
which represent four directions or four paths, 
‘Chatnapatha’. Thus it typifies the four-armed 
pattern of the movement of the world-wheel 
or the fonr paths of life, or four different di- 
rections in which humanity moves. It would 
be worthwhile to add here that at many places 
in India, Chakra also is found besides the 
Swastika, or the Swastika is inscribed in a 
circle. The Chakra, it is generally accepted, 
represents the principle of continuous move- 
ment and life. So, the Swastika, inscribed at 
the centre of the circle, connotes what 


directions humanity takes in the cosmic wheel 
doing the four epochs, known as Satyaga. 
Tritayuga, Divapuryoga and Kaliyuga in 
Indian religious terminology. The chakra also 
is held sacred in India and is known as ‘Vishnu 
Chakra’. It is believed in India to be an in- 
strument used for the destruction of demorical 
or evil forces. One form of the wheel is also 
known as Sudarshan Chakra which literally 
means the auspicious (knowledge of the) 
cosmic wheel. Putting these facts together, 
it means that the Swastika represents 
the eternal movement of the Word Life-Cycle 
in four different directions, in four different 
Ages, and enables a person to attain auspi 
ciousness, good luck and happiness. Therefore 
the sign came to to be used, in later times, as 
a symbol for well-being though people generally 
did not know what it signifies. 


The Svastiki thus symbolises the four stages 
of humanity as it passes through the four 
epochs, that is why the cross is used as a sign 
for four in the Bactro-Pali inscriptions. It 
would be interesting to know, in this connec- 
tion, that in Britain the common name given 
to the Swastika was Fylfot, which is said to 
have been derived from the Anglo-Saxon 

‘fower fot’. Four-footed. 

All these facts indicate that the symbol 
signified the four different levels of purity, 
peace and prosperity in the four Ages of the 
World Cycle, Srishti Chakra. 


Those, who have done research into the 


history of the symbol in various countries, 
reported that the symbol was held as the emb* 
lem of God the Deity of all Deities, the Great 

was also heW 

Brahma, 


Lord or the 


o symbolize light 


Creator. It 

and 


life. 
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Vishnu and Shanker, and also the lotus which 
stands for holy life. All these beliefs, joined 
together point out thit the sign indicates how 
God creates, again and again, a human society 
having good luck, auspiciouness and happiness 


after the cosmic wheel has passed through the 
four epochs. At the time of the confluence 
(Sangam) of the Iron Age and the Golden Age, 
God imparts knowledge of the World-Wheel 
and makes the life-pattern of the people pure 
as a a lotus. That is why sometimes dots or 


points are marked in the corners of the inter- 
sections of the arms of the Swastika. These 
points signify that when human souls pass 
through four different stages they are purified 
by God by means of knowledge and yoga. 
The rice, sprinkled witli saffron and placed 

the four squares of the Swastika signifies th 

While this symbol is very widely used in 


n 


India even today an almost all sacred occa- 
sions, the real meaning is known to very few. 
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Kundalini Viinanarahasya 


Swami Lakshmanjoo 


May Kundalini, the power which mani- 
fests the universe {Kauliki) bestow on you the 
floods of her cosmic ecstasy {jagadananda), 
flashing up from her source, one with the vast 
and sublime illumination perceived in her radi- 
ance, causing the six wheels to vibrate, arous- 
ing in awareness the sweet resonance produ- 
ced by her passage, imparting bliss as she 
attains union with the Lord in the lotus of a 
thousand petals, centred pervading the uni- 
verse. 

I take as my subject certain matters concern- 
ing the realisation of Kundalini, in accordance 
with my own understanding and the teaching 
transmitted to me by my master. 


The term Kundalini refers to Siva’s power 
of (world-) emission {yisargasakti) which, in as 
much as it is universal, is identical with self- 
hood {ahantd) in its fullest expansion. The 
revealed texts of our tradition say that it has 
three and a half coils. Of these the first is 
that mode of self-hood in which the object of 
cognition (prameya) predominates, the second 
that in which the act of cognition (pramana) 
predominates, the third that “T’-ness in which 
the agent of cognition fpramatr) predominates, 
while the remaining half-coil is that “I” whose 
essential form is the state of pure awareness 


(prama). Such is the esoteric analyiiio 
Kundalini revealed in our sacred texts. 

When absolute awareness (so-naturcd), the 
highest self-cognition (vimarsa), first shincj 
forth within itself alone in the impulse to mani- 
fest itself as the diverse phenomena which 
constitute the universe out of that autono.-nj 
which is its urge to extroversion bahirm- 
mukhya), then this supreme power is termed ii 
all our scriptures Saktikundalini ‘Kundalini » 
(latent) power’ representing to itself thsbjec-ri 
tive diversity as one with its own identity and 
is compared to a (coiled; snake sunk in dftp 

coma, though her nature is emission (risarge 
she does not take on (in this mode) the forr 
of actual projected-ness. This has bemi stated 
in the Tantraloka (3.139) : 

Rather, ... bereft of the projection of a 
the entities which she will subsequeotj 
make manifest... 

An act of blissful relish within the self alone, 
she is power, that power of Siva which is b 
initial emergence towards objectir::; 
{adyonmesa). 




Moreover, according to the Saiva doctr 
when a yogi is established in that state ofpei‘ 
tration (samavesa) in which he realises t:-’ 
entire universe as his own identity as the rt>- 
of sustained awareness of the nature of Siva* 


* Ishbar, Nishat, Brain, Srinagar (Kashmir). 
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identical with his self, then he attains immer* 
ision (samavesa) in this power of emission 
(visargasakti) so that he merges with this Sakti- 
kundalini-state, relishing within himself the 
ultimate degree of the vibmtion of power. 
The nature of Saktikundalini is described in 

the Tantrasadbhavatantra as follows ; 

The ultimate and subtle power ternaed 
Niracara rests introverted enveloping 
like a sleeping serpent the subjective centre 
(vindu) of awareness {hrd—)- In that 
state, O glorious Uma, she is completely 
withdrawn; she is completely unconscious 
of anything (external). The goddess dissol- 
ving in the core of here being (ksiptvodare) 
the fourteen worlds with the moon, fire, 
sun and stars is like (a serpent) comatose 

in its own poison. 


immersion {samavesa) which is the compemtra- 
tion of siddha and yogini. As the 

holy master Abhinavagup'a has said {Tantra 
loka 3.146) : 

Therefore this phoneme‘emission'('''^^r’g( 2 ,h) 

which is the phoneme ha in the state of 
latency is termed Kamatattva in the Kula- 
gahvaratantra. The fullness of desire 
(kama) is realised in compenetration {sam- 
ghaita). 


The master Vatulanatha too has mentioned 
this Saktikundalini in the following sutra, 
iinrlf»r ttip term mahamelaDO : 


The supreme fusion (mahamelapa) arises 
out of the compenetration of siddha and 

yogini. 


This same goddess Saktikundalini has been 
described in the Tantraloka (3.137c-139c) in 
the passage which begins ; 

Therefore the seventeenth phase {kala) 
whose form is the nectar of immortality .. 
and ends ; 

Rather, when bereft of the projection of 
all the entities which she will subsequently 
make manifest, she is Saktikundalini. 

In fact this is the intermediate, the germi- 
nal state of that power of emission which is 
otherwise called Parapara ‘power uniting both 
its absolute (para) and finite (apara) aspects’. 
I shall describe this power of emission's initial 
and final states when I come to define Prana- 
kundalini and Parakundalini. 

The Kaula yogi also realises this Saktikun- 
dalini. He realises it as Kamatattva ‘the 
Essence of Desire’ through the contemplation 
of the power of desire {kamakala) during the 

secret rite {caryak rama) at that moment of 


If a Kaula yogi establishes himself therein 
even for an instant he experiences through the 
melting away of the duality of Siva and Sakti 
as subject of awareness {vedyavedakatmasiva- 
sakti) that equilibrium {sthiti) which is the 
supreme fusion in identity of essence {mahasa- 
marasya) of the two. Thus it should be clearly 
understood that only that Kaula yogi who 
experiences the state of Saktikundalini within 
the supreme fusion {rr.ahamelcpa) of the com- 
penetration of siddha and yogini during the 
secret rite is entitled to undertake it, and 
nobody else. Therefore none but those of the 
highest spiritual development, who are fully 
established in the recognition of their all-inclu- 
sive identity (paripurnasvatma) are qualified 
for this secret rite, the source of the ultimate 
penetration (samavesa). As the revered Ksema- 

raja has said : 

They are not qualified for this Rather let 
this be realised by the most elevated, by 
those of the highest spirituality. 




Now I shall explain the nature of Prana- 
kundalini. The power of emission, its nature 

the blissful relish {camatkrti of consciousness, 
is described in our revealed texts as Prana- 
kundalini ‘Kundalini as vital energy’ when it 
cognizes emission’s emergence {unmesadasa) 
within its own identity, in accordance with 
Abhinavagupta’s teaching as Tantraloka 
3.141 : 


This state of emission is the projection 
{ksepd) of one’s own identity by one’s own 

identity in one’s own identity, 


and represents itself as the generic vital energy 
{pranana)^ in accordance with (Kallata’s) 
axiom : 


Consciousness’s initial transformation is as 
vital energy. 

Although that state in which there is the 
manifestation of externality is experienced with' 
in the Pranakundalini-mode of emission in as 
much its form is the generic vital energy, none- 
theless since the specific energy flows, the out- 
going breath and the rest have not emerged, 
all that is operative here is the state of an all- 
pervading fullness with the relish of the bliss 
of one’s own identity. It is this same power of 
consciousness, in its Pranakundalini-aspect, 
that is experienced by Kaula yogis flashing 

forth in that reality which is the first instant of 
ejaculation (visarga). But here I shall add 
something on the basis of my own understand- 
ing. Spandakarikas I. 24-25 : 

Taking their stand on that (thoughtless centre) 
both moon and sun (ingoing and outgoing 

breaths/object and cognition) dissolve into 
the path of Susumna and leave behind the 
sphere of Brahma (the objective world/the 
body up to the cranial aperture), rising 
beyond iti Then in that great void within 


which sun and moon have utterly dissolved, 
the unaware remains as ii immersed in 
dreamless sleep; but the awareness of one 
who is awake remains unshrouded. 

When, in the manner described in these 
verses by the revered Vasugupta, a Saiva yogi, 
not allowing his awareness to slacken even for 
a moment, contemplating his identity with 

Siva, draws near to the state o^ penetration 
fsamavesa), then, by virtue of his unbroken 

self-awareness, both his outgoing and his in- 
going breaths dissolve into the path of Susu- 
mna. As soon as this happens his vital energy 
(pranasakti) descends to the per inni a! centre' 
fmuladhara). Then in radiant expansion it 
flows up there- from through the central path 
and as it does so the yogi experiences the state 
of Pranakundalini. 

There are here two possible w^ays for yogis. 

The first is as follows. For some, when the 

outsoing and insoing breaths dissolve into the 
central channel, they first turn downw^ards and, 

having broken through the larnbika~c^xiXrt, 
producing a sound like the roar one hears 
when one blocks one’s ears w'ith one’s fingers, 
penetrate {{vedhayataK) the perennial centre. 
First the yogi experiences this centre spinning 
at great speed and emitting the sound I have 
described. Then the vital energy ascends there- 
from and flowing up through the central 
channel pierces the second centre (cuAra, lite- 
rally (‘wheel) which is located in the region of 
the navel, so that it too begins to revolve and 
resonate. At this stage the yogi experiences 
both centres spinning simultaneously. Then 
the yogi’s vital energy, rising from the na\el- 
centre darts upwards and penetrates the heart- 
centre. The yogi experiences it rotating in the 
same way. Then the vital energy, continuing to 
rise through the central channel and reaching 
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the throat, penetrates in a flash both the 

i 

centre in the throat and that located between 
the eyebrows, so that these too begin to spin 
at high speed. Such is the experience of yogis 
alone. When the yogi has pierced the centre 

: in the abode of bindu (between the brows), he 
: experiences, within the pulsation of Prana- 
kundalini, the rapid simultaneous rotation of 
all the centres from the perennial to that bet- 
ween the eyebrows. As soon as this occurs the 

yogi attains the eight miraculous powers, ato- 
r micity (anima) and the rest. This view is 

- confirmed by the revered master Abhinava- 
gupta when he treats the subject of Initiation- 
through-Penetration (-of the-centres) (vedhadi^ 
ksa) at iantraloka 29.237-238 : 

Moreover vedhadiksa has been variously 
described in various scriptures. It should be 
performed by (a guru) whose powers are 
developed to the point that he can ensure 
that the (disciple’s) experience of the pierc- 
ing of the centres is firmly established, and 
in the order of ascending immersion (from 
the perennial centre to the centre between 
the eyebrows), so that he attains the mira- 
culous powers, atomicity and the lest. 


There is, however, another sequence and it 
is as follows. In the case of certain yogis of 
lesser inspiration, when their outgoing and in- 
going breaths dissolve into the central pathway 
their vital energy flowing therein, by reason of 
the low degree of the Supreme Lord’s grace 
(manifest in them), penetrates first the centre 
between the brows, so that for these yogis it is 
this centre which is the first to vibrate and re- 
sonate, then that in the region of the throat an^ 
following it, all the rest down to the perineal. 
As a result the yogi experiences nothing, for 
the impresfion of transmigratory existence is 
still firmly established within him. As for the 

eight miraculous powers, atomicity etc., they 
are quite out of the question. Rather such a 
yogi, overwhelmed by this inverted ‘Demonic 
Penetration’ (pisacavesa) experiences nothing 
but continual impediments. As has been said 
in the Kularatnatantra : 

When, O fair-faced one, (yogis) established 
below pass upwards, that alone is the state 
of release (moksa), that state alone is the 
field of enlightenment. But when establi- 
shed in the uppermost centre they then 

descend, that is Demonic Penetration, the 
cause of impediments. 
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Exposition Of 


Lav; 



1 Narayan Raina* 


Trika 


This universe with multifarious forms, 
shapes and colours, this exuberance of beings, 
this exquisite panoramic vast Nature with its 
grandeur, these agitating mighty waves in the 
oceans, one tossing against the other, these 
countless solar systems in this grand expanse, 
the sun and the moon and such like millions 

of luminaries moving round the world, is the 
physical presence in which we live and have 
our being. The man on this planet is gifted 
with capacity of direction, control and re- 
search to understand and harness Nature. 
He is the evolved bei'^g and has rational sense 
and fineness of mind and brain, having the 
faculty of harmonising all what he is surroun- 
ded with. The man has got wonderous power 
of deep contemplation and even can go beyond 
the realm of thought, reason and intellect. He 


The entire universe, this totality, consists 
of a number of factors (tattvas) of nature, 

super natural ingredients and mystic forces 
which maintain and stabilise it. Then again a 
question arises, as to what are all these fac- 
tors and forces which give this diverse appea- 
rance. The answer is given by the great 
preceptors, saints and seers of Kashmir, out 

of their own practical experience and realisa- 
tion in their expositions and this has served as 
the beacon to all the seekers of truth of the 
world. They have discovered this truth that 

all that we see and all that we are emanate 
from one single unity and i^ transformed into 
this manifestation which is the unfoldment of 

This is transformed on its 

influences from 


Supreme power, 
own motion and 
the outside. 


nothing 


can observe for himself the transformation of 
the supreme power, the absolute unity, in 
this splended manifested univer«:e of varieties. 
In the words of Emerson, ‘‘Within the man is 
the soul of the whole.” 

The question arises how this universe came 
into being ? What is the purpose behind it ? 
How are the forces operating and functioning 
in it ? What is this great movement ? All 
such searching questions arise in sceptic minds 
who want to discover the depths of this great 
mystery. 

* B-26, Pamposh Enclave, New Delhi-110048 


The co-relationship of universe and divine 
power is expounded in the ‘Celebrated Five 

Hymns’ (Panchastavi): 

“Bhumau Nivrti udhita payai pritisbta, 

9 

Vidya aaale maruta shanti atit shartii 
Vyomiti yah kila kalla kalyanti vishvam. 
Tasam vidurtaram amba padam tvadiyin 
IV - 26. Thou art signified, O Mother ! 
as an aspect of withdrawal (Nivriti) in the 
earth (element), existence (Pritishta-Kala) 
in the water (element), knowledge (^i<^y*j 
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kala) in the fire (element), peace (Santi 
Kala) in the air (element), supreme bliss 
(Atitshanti kala) in ether (element) and with 
these (tattavas) (as well as) aspects (Kalas) 
Thou evidently doth manifest the Universe. 
All the same) Thou Art (Thyself) far be- 
yond these aspects (and elemental worlds).” 
(IV -26) 


There was nothing, but the Eternal 
One (Sada Shiva). Question of knowing 
Him or finding Him or seeking Him in 
any state would not arise. He is undisturb- 
ed and motionless, one single unity. Kali- 
dasa in Kumara-Sambhava (HI Caiiio- 
Verse 50) says : 

“Mano navadvara nisiddhavrtti hrdivyavas- 
thapya samadhivasyam, 

Yamaksaram Ksetravido vidustamatmanam 
atmanyavalokayantam” 


and his prakr/ti emanate from ‘Para Braha- 
man,* the Eternal Ojic, the unmanifcstcd 
Divine. This Prakriti, expressed in different 
aspects is nothing but Shiv a-Shakti, Svrupa 
(embodiment) of that lafinite Benign. This is 
the great display of grand glorification of the 
Supreme Power called “Vibhuti’\ 

The Principal Kalas are five and they arc : 

1. Nivvrti Kala : It is the working force 
and essential element in the Prithvi 
Tattva, the earth element. 

2. Pratishtha Kala : It is the basis and 
inner framework on which the outer 
physical universe is laid It is in Apa 
(water element). 

3. Vidya Kala ; It means a knowledge of 
limited nature and it the dominant 
Kala in the fire (Anifa) taUva. 


‘‘Who fixing in his heart his mind which 
was controlled by deep concentration and, 

the activity through the nine gates (seiibCb) 
of which was completely suspended, was 
seeking in himself his own self, which those 
versed in spitual knowledge call Spirit 
Eternal.”. 

In such a state Shiva is Nishkala (Pure- 
Consciousness) in Him all elements 
(Tattvas), aspects (Kalas) and His Shakii are 

marged. He is motionless, undisturbed and 

in a state of equilibrium (Samvit). 

Shiva Shakti agamas (doctrine) elaborate 
the principles and sub-functionaries of that 

Absolute Consciousness, Param Shiva, which 
manifest this Universe and still are far be- 
yond all this. These functional principles and 
creative movement are called ‘Prakriti’, the 
nature of the Supreme, Changeless-Principle 
who passes into changing one. This purusha 


4. Shanti Kala : It is the air (Maruta) 
element. 1 his is beyond Maya. 

5. Atita Shanti Kala : It is the last Kala 
of Shakti which is above all and is in 
Akasha—cihcT. This is Shakti Tattva. 

The sadhana (practice) to observe Kunda- 
lini moving from Muladhara (earth element) 
to Svadishthana, the region of water proceeds 
to Manipura and Anahata, the region of air 
and fire, until it reaches Ajna and from Ajna 
to Sahasrara which is an abode of supreme 
bliss and limitless state of Sada-Shiva. 

The entire universe (prapancha) is the 
nature (prakriti) of Sada-Sbiva and this (Pra- 
pancha) consists of Kalas and 36 Tantras 
which are described in several texts and works 
of Kashmir Shaiva Agamas. 

In the book ‘Kashmir Shaivism’, (p.49), 

the author says : 
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“Now, even though of an infinite variety , 
the things and beings, of which the Uni- 
verse, thus produced by the opening out of 
Shakti, consists, are built up really of only 
a few fundamental and general factors tech- 
nically called Tattvas.” These Tattvas 
(elements or ingredients') are 36 in number. 
They are just mentioned below in brief. 

I. Five elements, materiality of the sensible 
universe. They are Prithvi (earth), Apo 
(water); Agni (fire); Vayu (air) and Aka- 
sha (firmament.) 

II. Four principles constituting the motor- 
nervous system in the body. They are : 
Payu (the voiding or discarding organ; 

Pada (the feet), the power of locomot-on; 
Hasia (the hand), the power of hand- 
ling: Vach (the vocal organ), the power 
of expression. 

III. Five Tanmatras i.e. Gandha Tjn- 
maira (odour); Tanmatra (the flavour), 
Rupa Tanmatra (colour formation), 
Sparsha Tanmatra (sense of feeling) and 
Shabda Tanntra (the sound). 



Six principles of subjective limitations 
viz., (i) limitation in regard'to duration 
of presence of experience. This is also 
rnllpd Kala or time: (ii) regulation or 


limitation in regard to interest (iii) attach- 
ment limitation as regards simple aware- 
ness or knowledge, (iv) limitation in 
regard to authorship i.e. the power of 
limited creation; and (v) power of limi- 
ted creation (Maya) and (vi) sense of 
limiting and self forgetting. 


VIII. Five principles of the universal subject 
objection viz (i) co-relation in the uni- 
versal existence; (ii) identification; (iii) 

•. the lordly ness or might! (iv) being (exis- 
tence) called the origin of experience; (v) 
negation and potentialisation. Above all 

is Shakti Tattva i.e. the power of ex- 
perience by itself with Pure T’ without 
the experience of even ‘Am*. 

All such elements, Kalas, Vrittis (Condi- 
tions) or ‘Kanchukas’ (coverings) are the raw 
materials of Prakriti, Maha Shakti, the aspect 
of changing consciousness of the Changeless 
Super-Consciousness, the Pure-Self, to manifest 
this universe and experience its own projec- 


IV. Five powers of sense perception called 
Tnanodriyas viz. sense of smell; sense of 
taste; sense of sight, sense of touch and 

sense of hearing. 

V. Three capacities of mental operation 
called Antahkarana, (inner organ) viz. 
(a) power of imagination (b) the power 
of arrogation and appropriation and (c) 
the power which binds up the personal 
ego. 


tion, with all this, the Super-Consciousness 

exists ever Perfect and Pure with no boundaries- 


Unmanifested Maha Shakti (Supreme 
Power) with all its manifestation of this gross 
Bvorld is far beyond these clementals and func- 
ons. Therefore, in Panchastavi, he says : 

“Tasam vidurtaramamba : Padam Tvdi- 
yam” “Beyond all these (tattvas) is Thy 

abode in Infinity.” This universe is merely 
a fireat *Vimarsha 


VI. Two principles of the limited individual 
viz. (i) the root of all feeling and (ii) 
moving passion in any form or degree : 


(experience) of the diversity of the Eternal Ow 
who on its own motion is the cause and effect 
of its own projection and is in its ownself the 
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experience and the experience. In Prtyabhi- 
jnahrdayam, Khcmraja says : 


“Svechaya svbhilam vishvam unamilyate” 
‘^By its own will unfolds itself on its own 
screen ” This absolute unity passes into 
variety and at the same time this unity co- 
exists with its own diversity. 


The man and the universe are just like 
waves in the ocean, one tossing and dashing 
against the other.They rise and fall in millions 

and agitate in commocion and are lost in this 
stupendous rough speedy movements. These 
waves and tides and the movement as well 
emanate from the limitless ocean and while in 
a state of various and numberless movements, 
is is not realised all this is but ocean and it 
merely appears to us multifarious and in 
numberless fragments of different sizes, forms 
and shapes. The man in this universe is lost 
in his environmental atmosphere and takes it 
for granted that there is nothing beyond 
this. Rabindranath Tagore, the awakened see- 
ker, says : 


“ I take pride in this great wall and I plas- 
ter it with dust and sand lest a least hole 
should be left in this name; and for all the 
care I take I lose sight of my true being. 

The awareness of all this and its reality 
make man free from all such toils, troubles 
and ignorance. He harmonizes totality and 
brings all fragments together and becomes the 
centre of the whole. Emerson expounds, “Man 
is a stream where source is hidden. Our being 
is descending into us from we know not 
where.” The preceptors and thinkers of Kash- 
mir have shown us the path of enlightenment 
and have experienced the Divine Truth within 
themselves. They have discovered and unmea- 
sured depths of the infinite ocean of Pure 
Consciousness (Chiti) and have taught us 
that any man, who with attentive mind, 
alertness and determination, can practise 
and search and explore that Supreme Power 

which is within and outside us and can have 
awareness of this Divine Truth. 
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Shaivism And Vedanta 


Jankinath Kaul 'Kamal' 


There are many other schools of thought 
in India besides the six principal systems of 
Indian Philosophy. But we have to realize 
that the basis of all these is the same and we 
call it the Ultimate Reality. These schools of 
thought rest their conclusions on several 
conunon concepts, which are : 

(i) All accept the eternal cycle of Nature 
which consists of vast phases of creation, pre- 
servation and dissolution. 

(ii) All accept that life and death are but 
two phases of a single cycle to which the soul 
is bound because of ignorance of the true 
nature of things. 

(ii) All accept Dharraa as the moral law of 
the Universe which accounts for these eternal 
cycles of Nature as well as the destiny of 
hnman soul in its evolution. 

(iv) All agree that knowledge is the path 
to freemdom and that yoga is the method to 
attain final liberation. 

All the schools of thought are, therefore, 
but the fundamental interpretations of the 
Ultimate Reality. They are so inter-related 
that the hypothesis and the m.:thod of each 
depends on those of the other. 

The Advaita Vedanta of Shankara and the 
Kashmir Shaivism of Vasugupta and 

* 11 , Drabiyar— Srinagar, Kashmir. 


Somanada have great afilnity with each other. 
The former influenced Kashmir while tb{ 
latter developed on her soil. Both advocate 
monism. Fundamentally, they have a single 
conception but each develops it individuallj 
to suit particular minds. This we may attri- 
bute to the socio-historical backgound and 
geographical situation of each. 

Vedanta is an enquiry into the nature of 
the Ultimate Reality while Shaivism discussee 

the nature of this ultimate Reality and explain; 
the cause of the initial impulse in Nature. The 
sources of the former are the Vedas and those 
of the latter are the Tantras. But neither 
objects the postulates of either of these. Bolt 
seem to have prevailed in this beautiful valley 
of Kashmir since the very early times, probably 
the first century A.D. This is evident from a 
keen observation of the performances of daily 
and occasional rites and rituals by Kashmiri 
Brahmins even upto this day. Hymns from the 
Vedas and recitations from the Tantras axe 
included in all kinds of such peiformances 
simultaneously. 

I 

People, in this land of Kashyapa, havefrois 
early times been accommodating, perbap 
because of the gift of intelligence. They assi- 
milated what good came their w'ay. Accordiai 
to Dr. Stein, the Brahmins absorbed tk 
Buddhist faith, and lived in harmony withtheji 
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breththren who were converted to that faith 
in the valley. Thus, the old religion here seems 
to have been polytheistic, of course, with 
special inclination towards ritulistic Shaivism. 
Kula system, advocating the highest form of 
Shiva, had developed here in the 4th century 
A.D., and Krama system, connected with 
Raja Yoga and Kundalini Yoga which stress 
the inter-dependance of vital air and mind, 
had existed here even earlier. 

Then, Shankaracharya (788-820 A.D,) 

visited this valley in the first quarter of the 9th 
century. He only re-established true faith 
in Upanishads and explained these in his 
commentary of Brahma-Sutra. He gave 
Vedanta Philosophy the right footing by writ- 
ing his valuable and famous commentaries on 
the ten principal Upanishads and the Bhagwad 
gita. Through his numerous hymns to 
different deities, he gave practical instructions 
that all sorts of different worships lead to the 
same goal.*. the Ultimate Reality.. .on Reali- 
zation. In his Hymn to Dakshinauiurt , 
Shankara’s conception of the Ultimate Reality 
is the same as that of Utpala’s Praiyabhigya 
in Kashmir. Dr. T.M.P. Nahadevan remarks 
in his book, ‘The hymns of Shankara’ ... It 
is to be noted that in this hymn (of Dekshna- 
murti) Shankara employs some key-terms and 
concepts of the Pratyabhigya system known 
popularly as Kashmir Shaivism. The illust- 
ration of the mirrored city is found in the 
Pratyabhigya works'’. 

The earlier, two great Shaiva families of 
Sangamitra and Atrigupta had migrated to 
Kashmir, when King Lalitaditya (725-761 
A.D.) ruled here. They practised Tantric 
Shaiva rituals which had also influenced the 
people. Later Sankara’s Tantrie Philosophy 
also influenced the Trika system of Kashmir. 


This leads us to think that Sankara must have 
had personal touch with some early writers in 
Kashmir. Thus the mixed faith that the people 
of Kashmir had professed so for, developed 
into a philosophical system between Vasu 
gupta and Somananda gave Spanda (Impulse) 
and Pratyabhigya (Recognition) thoughts 
respectively during the middle and the later 
parts of the 9th century, In one of his lectures 
on Kashmir Shaivism, Sri, Swami Lakshman 
Joo has said. .."‘like Vedanta, this system 
endeavours to remove the innate ignorance 
that separates the individual from the univer- 
sal”. 

As regards their composition, the points ot 
difference between the two philosophies are : 

(i) On the basis of Sankhya Philosophy 
both hold that the Universe comprises of a 
number of tattwas (categories) twenty-three of 
which are common to both : 

Five Elements (Pancha Bhutas) 

Five organs o^* cognition 
Five organs of Action 
Five subtle elements 

Three internal organs.. .Mind, Intellect 
and Ego. 

In Vedanta, the twenty-fourth is Prakriti... 
the cosmic substance, which may be termed as 
the primal impulse of nature. Then there is 
Purusha, which we identify with Atman, the 
Pure Spirit, the instrumental cause of the 
manifest world. He is the Supreme Being, 
ever pure and not tainted with the stains of 
worldly corruption, just as no amount of dirt 
can ever alter the chemical purity of gold in a 

gold ring. Therefore. Soul or Self in Vedanta 
means the Universal Soul Paramatman, 

Allah, God, oi Supreme Spirit. It brings all 

change by it mere presence as the sun brings 

the spring flowers. 
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Trila adds thirteen more categories : 

Prakriti...the world of difference which 
has the quality of being, 

Purusha...the limited individual. 

Five sheaths (kanchukas) the limit- 

ing experiences of the individual, i-e.. 
Time, Space, Desire, Limited Knowledge 
and Limited Power, 

Maya the power of prodection of 

Purusha and Prakriti. 

Five Supreme Energies, which are : Ac- 
tion (Kriya), Knowlege (Gyana), will 
(Ichha), Bliss (Ananda) and Conscious- 
ness (Chit). 

This makes thirty-eix modification in order 
of involution. 


Shivn-Sutra by inspiration and exptumed these 
to preserve for man the principle of monism, 
which had existed in the Tantras. This 
revived an understanding of truth in its ulti- 
mate form. 

iii) In Vedanta, Maya is a means of ope- 
ration. It is not a substancs. It is the force 
which creates the illusion of non-peception in 
nature, It is the dividing or finitising force 
which creates form in te formless. The world 
is known as Maya because it has no reality. 
It is only an appearance of fleeting forms. 
The real is never rffected by the unreal, as 
the ground is never made wet by a mirage. 
Mava is irsorance lAvidya'' when it operates 
in the individual mind. It vanishes when the 
knowledge of reality dawns, just as the morn- 
ing mist dissipates on rising of the snn. 


Kashmir Shaivism postulates the single 
Reality with two aspects ...one. Transcenden- 
tal and the other, Immanent. In Vedanta, 
these are termed ‘Causal Reality’ and ‘Effec- 
tive Reality’. The first, however, is beyond 
manifestation and the second, pervades the 
universe of manifestation. But both are real 
as the effect cannot be diffetent from the 
cause. 

(ii) The Vedanta discusses the relationship 
of God, Matter and World (Ishwara, Jeeva 
and Jhgat). The central them of the Vedanta 
Sutras is the philosophised teochings of the 
Upanishads, concerning the nature of these 
three principles. This includes the relation 
between the universal soul and the individual 
soul, clearly explained by Shankara. 

The system of Kashmir Shaivism deals with 
the three-fold principle of God, Soul and 
Matter (Shiva, Nara and Shakti), which gives 
it the name Trika. Vasugupta received the 


In Kashmir Shaivism, Maya is the power 
of contraction of the five universal modes of 
consciousness. Its five evolutes are called 

‘sheaths’, which function as — 


The Eternal Existence Contracts into Time, 

All-pervasiveness Contracts into Space. 

All-completeness Contracts into Desire, 

All- knowlege Contracts into limited know- 
ledge, and 

All-powerfulness Contracts into limited 
power. 

Maya, here, produce Purusha and Prakrit), 
which establish the dual world of mind an 

matter. Then it is termed Maya-Granthi 

the kind of illusion, which is the cause of 
bondage. But Maya, again, is the undivided 
power of Shiva. So it cannot be separate fro 
the reality. As the gross power of conscious 
ness, it is called Maya-Shakti, the cause 

liberation. 
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The inHuence of Naya is evident in the law 
of Nature. Every period of action is followed 
by a period rest, just as sleep follows action. 

(iv) In Vedanta, we have the four-fold 
discipline ; Discrim/ration, Dispassion, Right 
Conduct and Des're for liberation. Advanc- 
jjig students are those who 

(a) act with zeal and faith, 

(b) act for the good of humanity, and 

(c) are immersed in meditation. 

But in Kashmir Shaivism, there is no restric- 
tion of caste, creed or colour for admission to 
this order. That may mean that the intelli- 
gent alone can grasp the philosophy as this 

is the latest development over many others. 

(v) Dsvine Grace is advocated to be un- 
conditional in both the philosophies. In one 
it is generally called Anugraha and in the 
other Shaktipata. 

(vi) Badrayana’s viewpoint is the outcome 
of the various schools of thought of his day, 
as there existed Ashmaeathya, Audulomi, 
Kashakritsna and others who held different 
views of Vedanta previously. But his is the 
accepted classic of this system today. It was 
endorsed and explained by Gaudapada and 
Shankara through Mandukya Karikas and 
Prasthanatreyee respectively. Vidyaranya held 
the same view in his Panchaashi. 

Likewise, we see that the polytheistic faith 
with its inclination towards Shaivism develop- 


ed into Kashmir Shaivism or Trika Philo- 
sophy with the advent of Vasugiipta and 
Somananda in Kashmir, Th’S was further 
strengthened by Utpala and Kallatta, and 
later by Abhinavagupta. Spanda, Ishwar- 
Partyabhigya with Vimarshini and Tantra- 
loka are the works worthy of mention. Tantra- 
loVa forms the encyclopaedia of Kashmir 

Shaivism. 

To sum up, both the philosophies lay 
stress on their practical aspect and enable all 
to realize the teachings during one's Hfe-time. 
Their indiuidual developments lead to the 
common goal which is realization of the Sup- 
reme Reality. The Tedas declare : “Truth is 
one; and the \\ise say it in many ways”. 

Although Kashmir Shaivism can hardly be 
fully grasped unless the six system of Indian 

Philosorhv are comprehended, yet no such 
system will be complete without it. No doubt, 
Tantras suffered a great criticism from Wes- 
tern and Eastern scholars due to their esoteric 
character. But thanks are due to Sir John 
Woodroflfe who first defended the outraged 
Tantras. He made their meaning clear to 
understand the cnlturc of India. Therefore, 
it is imperative that this line of traditional 
literature should be understood properly. Then 
it will be convincing to note that Kashmir 
Shaivism gives the most detailed analysis of 
the Ultimate Reality, Vedanta has done it in 
its own way. 
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Kashmirian Authors 

OF 

Monistic Philosophy 

Dr. B.N. Pandit* 


Vedantic Monism : 

The Advaita Vedanta of Gaudapada and 
Sankracharya did not become popular with 
Kashmirian thinkers even upto ihe eighteenth 

century. The Vedantic principle of the begin* 
ingless ignorance as the cause of the whole 

phenomenal existance was criticised by Soma- 
nanda and Utpaladeva in the 9th. century, but 
they did not mention the name ot either 
Gaudapada or Sankra. There must have been 
earlier propagators of such theory whose views 
were criticised by them, ft appears that Kash- 
mir did not produce any Adva.ta Vedantin- 

whose work could survive the onslaughts of 
later historical events. Kashmirians did not 
build any monastary for Vedantic sanuyasins 
even upto the time of Maharaja Gulab Singh. 

It was in the time of Maharaja Pratap 
Singh that a visitor sanuyasirty named Maha- 
deva-ashrama initiated a worthy Kashmirian 
disciple inlo his order and that disciple came 
to be known as Santa-ashrama. He is the 
first known Vedantic Sanyasin of Kashmir. 
Dr Balakrishna Kaul, a meritorious Kashmiri 
Pandit, introduced Advaita Vedanta to Kash- 
mirian scholars It was through his advice 
and guidance that Sonakak Razdan of Srinagar 
studied Advaita Vedanta of Sankara from 
Swami Vishuddhananda Sarasvati, another 
visiting Sanyasin. Dr Balakrishna’s father 
patronrge carried Sonakak Razdan to Varansi 

*145-A, Gandhinagar, Jammu Tawi 


whree he stayed for some time and made a 
thorough study of the subject. He returned 
to Kashmir as the first Kashmirian scholar of 
Advaita Vedanta and taught it to many 
scholars in the valley. In his line of disciples 
appeared Vedantins like Sankara Pandit, Ah 
masram, Gashakak etc. Another visiting 
Sanyasin Kirshnana who taught Vedanta 
to some Kashmirian brahmacharians in the time 
of Maharaja Harisingh. But, as we see it today 
such spread of Advaita Vedanta in the velley 
was a mushroom growth and both the tradi- 
tions of such scholars and sanyasins have again 
come to an end. 

Vaishnavite Monism : 

The above discussioi should not mean that 

Kashmir did not produce any authors of 
Vedanta at all. Vedanta of the Vaisnavit^ 
character was sufficiently popular in ancient 

Kashmir. Kashmirian Vedantins had long 
ago recognized (1) Brahmasufrayd) upanishadSf 
and (3) Bhagavadgita as the three source books 
of Vedanta philosophy. Bhagavad Bhaskara 
is one of such ancient Kashmirian Vedantms 
He is at least as ancient as Sankaracharya. 
He established the bheda-bheda school of 
Vedanta. Such school maintains that ihi 
uiity of Brahman as well as the diversity of 
the multifarious phenomena are both correct 
and really existent Brahman appears himself 
as the whole phenomenon, just as gold appears 
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in the form of hunderds of ornaments, just as 

the unity of gold in them and their multipli- 
city are both correct and true so is god ever 
ond single existent entity appearing in 
numerous forms of finite subjects, objects etc. 
An aspirant has to see him in all phenomenal 
multiplicity and that solves his problem. There 
is nothing in the phenomenon which is not 
in fact Brahman Himself. The viewpoint of 
Bhaskara is thus pantheistic in charecter while 
that of the Advaita Vedanta leans towards 
nihilism. 

The same priciple of bhedabheda was later 

developed independenly in the South by Nim- 

barka in the eleventh century A.D. He has 

siuce then been recognized as the originator of 

such school of Vedanta. But Bhaskara, who 

developed such theory in the eighth or ninth 

century, has all along been lying in oblivion. 
That is the irony of fate. 

Bhaskara wrote a detailed commentary on 
rahmasutra which was once published and 
IS available in some libraries. Only about a 

half of his commentary on Bhagavadgita has 

that also was once 
published. Only some quotations from his 

commentary on the Chandogya upanisad have 
so far become available. Bhaskara follows 
the Kashmirian text of Bhagvatgita. 

Saktamonism ; 

lar^°ith PMosophic iheory was popu- 

lar with Kashmirian thinkrrs beloncina to 

more than ono practical systems of theology 
Thu, here were Saiva and Sakta thinkers also 
Who taught monism. Sivananda natha a 

great practitioner of Saktism, taught monistic 

philosophy in the eight century A.D. He i, 

a philosophic character. The form of the^ 
Kah worship in Bengal i, ritualistic in charac- 
er while the Kashmirian system of 



worship is an advanced type of jnana^ 
yoga. It was on such account incorporated 
by Abhinavagupta into the Sakta-upaya of 
the Trika system of Saivayoga. Sivananda 
natha imparted such system of koliyuga to 
these yoginis named (1) Keyuravati, (2) Mada- 
nila and (3) Kalyanila. 


rassages in the language of the common 
people (desh bhasa), quoted by Abhinava- 
gupta in his Tantrasara and Paratrimsaka- 
vivarana may have been drawn from the w'orks 
of such yoginis. Their three chief disciples 
were (1) Govindaraja, (2) Calerabhanu ^Bha- 
nuka) and (3) Eralcanatha respectively. 
Govindaraja imported the system to Soma- 
nanda in the 9th centur>. Through a long 
line of his disciples it reached Jayaratha in 
the 1 2th century. Calerabhanu had many 
disciples. Through one of their lives it reached 
Abhinavogupta in the 10th, century. Bhuti- 

taja, the preceptor of the father of Abhinava- 
gupta, also got it from calerabhanu. Srivasta, 
alias, Kali-dns'', the author of Cidgaga^a- 
candrileOj al.so had got it from the same pre- 
cepter. ihe system had been practised 


thoroghly by Siddhanatha, alias Sambhunatha, 
the author of the famous Kramaxfotra. The 
system of suce yoga was generally called 
Kalinaya. Later it came to be known as 
kramamya. Ry the 12th. centvry A.D. it had 
become so popular with the Kashmirian theo- 
logians that Jayaratha gave it recognition as 

a separate and independent system of Saiva- 
yoga. 


prescribe a special type of contem- 
P ative meditation on one’s universal monistice 
nature and results in its direct realization. 

IS thus a contemplative pratice aimed at the 
reahzation of one’s unity with the whole 
phenomenon consisting of the trinity of 
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numerous subjects, objects and the means of 
knowing (pramatr, prameya and pramana). 

A practitioner of such Sakta monism visua 
I’zes kali as his own divine power absorbing- 
The above mentioned trinity at the stages of 
diversity, diverse-unity and absolute unity. 

Just a few fragments or works by ancient 

authors of such monistic system of yoga are 
available at present and most of them arc 
quoted by authors of Saiva monism. Abhi- 
navagupta’s kramistotra is the only complete 
and available Kashmirian work on the sys- 
tem. SAIVA MONISM The traditions of 
Saiva mcniscn, based on the Vciy(ivyo~Sambita 
of Saiva-mala-purana , were prevalent in Kash- 
mir from the most ancient ages. There were 
several indegenous Kashmirian famlies of 
scholars which worked constattly in the field 
Saivire monism and the most prominent 
among them were the famlies in which philo- 
sophers like Bhatta Kallata. Bhatta Prad- 
yumna, Bhatta Naiayanaetc. appeared from 
time to time. Other such families were those 
that produced great teachers like Bhntiraja, 
Nelaraja, Aditjaraja etc. Many scholars 
from such families patronized and practised 

Saivism. 


shed to such an extent that it over- shadowed 
all other systems of monism. Many great seen 
and saints appear d in the school of Sangame- 
ditya and the important scriptures of the Tides 
j^jtem were revealed to them. Vasugupts, 

them, discover d Saivostiita and derived 
the phTosophy of Spanda system from it. He 
imparted its doctrines to Bhatta KaUatawho 
developed them academically in his Spqnih 
karxasva. He attained such success in its prac- 
tic that he became very famous as a 
a perfect saint. His many other worblib 
Tattva-ncera, Madhu vahini, Tatfvar-cintamani 
etc. are known only references. 

After Bhatta Kallata appeared Somananda 
who composed Sivadrsti, the first philosophic 
treatise written in a logical style on Saiva 
monism. References to his commentary ob 
Pratfimsaka a\so are available, but the work 
itself has been lost. His chief disciple Utpala- 

deva presented the principles of Saiva moDism 
through a highly refined and polished logical 
style and composed several valuable philcsa- 
phic works like Isvara-pratjabliijna, SMhi- 
trayi, Sivadrsti-urtti etc. Some of his wofks 
have also been lost and known only 
references and quotations. 



Lalitaditya’s time was the golden age of 
Kashmir. It attracted scholarr from parts 
of India. The families of such scholars become 
completely Kashmirian in two or three gene- 
rations- In such families appeared Saiva 
philosophers like Utpaladeva, Ramakantha, 
Vasugupta, Abhinavagupta etc. in course of 
time. The fourth degree ancestor of Soma- 
nanda also migrated to Kashmir in the 8th 
century. He was Sangamaditya who brought 
along with him the Tika school of Saiva 
monism to Kashmir. That ph.losopby took 
deep roots in the soil of Kashmir and flouri- 


Abhinavagupta, the grand disciple of Ut- 
paladeva, explained the works ofboththfss 
great philosophers and systematized the prict- 
cal yoga and the ritualistic portion ofthv 
Trika system in his Tantraloka and Tatiuass^ 
He is the greatest interpretes ofandthefic-i 
authority on the principles and doctria^ 
of Saiva monism and his works represent 
the climase of the growth of such scho e 

philosophy - 

Saiva monism does not agree with sotf 
fundamental principles of Vcdantic Aflva' 
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The Advaita Vedanta explains the phenomenal 
manifestation on the basis of the principle of 
inseplicable and beginningless ignorance. It 
has been argued there that matter, mind, soil, 
god etc., all such entities are mere appearances 
shining as a result of such ignorance# It estab- 
lishes thus the real and absolute existence to 
Brahman, an ineffective and unaffected abso- 
lute entity, on one hand, and a beginningless 
false and merely apparent existence of basic 
ignorance which is the source of everything 
and every function in the whole phenomenon. 


Saiva-monism asserts that godhead is the 

very essential nature of Brahman and on it 

based the appearance of matter, mind, finite 
being and all also that ever shines in the 
phenomenon. It is chus a principle of theislic 

absolutism and is sufficiently paotkeistic in 
outlook while the absolutism of the Advaila 
Vedanta comes closer to the nihillism of 
Nagarjuna. 


Sankaracharya propounded such nihilisiic 
theory of Vivarta in his youth and it is the 
product of his youthful intelligence. In his 
higher maturity he wrote poetic works like 
Sdunduryci-lcihQti and works on practical 
Vedanta like Prapancasaro Tantra. These are 
the results of his higher spiritual experiences. 
Padmapada, his direct disciple, explained h s 
Praponcasara through a detailed commentary. 
Vedantic doctrines contained in such works, 
compared iti higher maturity, came sufficien- 
tly close to Saiva monism. But, unfortunately 
all the later Sankarita ignored them and con- 
centuated only on the logical works of the 
great teacher and came down to the position 

of crypto-Bhuddhists. 


The Vaisnavite monism of Bhaskara and 
others sees all phenomena as god is different 


forms. They say that God's divine protcncy 
becomes transformed into the whole pheno- 
menal existence and rely on the theory of 
Parinaifta or transformation- That does not 
appeal the Advaita Vedantins, because it im* 
plies change in the form and character of god 
who is thus reduced to the position of a chan- 
ing inanimate entity. 


Saiva monism over-come such logical prob- 
lem by taking resort to the theory of reflec- 
tion. They say that rather god nor this divine 
power does ever undergo any change; they 
remain always as one changeless Absolute 
known by means of such two names and con- 
cept coined simply for the sake of clear under- 
standing As for the phenomenal manifestaion, 
they explain it as the outword or objective 
reflection of the divine powers of god, shining 


within the mirror of his own consciousness, 
by virtue of his own free and playful will 
which is his essential nature. Had it not been 
so, nothing would ever have undergone 
creation and that would have meant a dread- 
ful nihility. Brahman, show of su h divine 
uature, woul i have come down to the posi- 
tion of sunya or vacuum. 


Sakta monism is in comlete agreement with 
SaivamonisHi on all essential and fundamental 
principles of philosophy, Th^differenceappiears 
only in outlook and verbal usage. It is such 
account that Utpaladeva, while commenting on 
thethird chapter of Sivadrsti devoted to the 
examination of the verbal usages prevalent 
among Saktas like Bhatfa Pradyumna, calls 
them "svayu ihyas\ that is, the thinkers of own 
group. Even Abhinavagupta appears as a 
Sakta 10 his religious lyrics in praise of the Mo- 
ther Godess Kali. It has been clarified by him 
that there is, in fact, no difference between 
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Sakti^ Siva and Paranta^SivOf the absolute- He 
says that such concepts under such names are 
meant just to make the seekes of the Truth 
understand it in all its aspects. Sakti is the 


Truth, Siva is its transcecendental aspect and 
Parmasiva is the Absolute to be understood in 
these two aspects. Such Saiva monism can be 
termed as absolutism. It is in fact this 
very principle which the rsis of upanishds 
intended to teach, but was later confused by 
commentator in many wBys. The same truth 
was afterwards estabhisbe by the thinkers 


among the kashmirian authors of 
philosophy. 
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•Kashmir-lslamic Art And Architecture 

— MOTILAL SAQI* 


The contribution of Islam to world civi- 
lization is a glorious chapter of the Cultural 
^history of mankind. 

The monotheistic philosophy of Islam 
gave new dimensions to the various forms 
of art and architecture. Some branches of 
■ fine arts were replaced by new forms for 
putting them right in accordance with the 
Injections of the holy Quran. Some art critics 
. are of the view that Islamic art and archi- 
tecture is the same in middle eastern count- 
ries as it is in other parts of the globe and 
)■ the viewer feels a sort of monotony in it 
i: But for a keen observer this finding is not 
■correct. It is a fact that in Islamic art and 
‘ architecture, there are certain common ele- 
ments everywhere, but this thing has not 
created the atmosphere of monotony in 
Islamic art; because Islamic art have bene- 
fitted from other olders and regional sources 
also. Islamic art and architecture is as 
attractive, charming and varied as the arts 
and architecture of any other civilized of 
nations. 

It is noteworthy that the first mosque in 
the Sub-continent was built in the earliest 
phase of Hegira at Crangonore in present 

' day Kerala. It indicates that the message of 

•* 

. Islam reached the Southern parts of our 

I 

country long before Mohammad-Bin-Qasim 
established himself in Sind as the represen- 
tative of Calipha of Bagdad in 712 A.D. 
Afterwards gradually more and more areas 


of India came under the control of Mussul- 
mans and in the 14th Century Islam had a 
strong grip on Northern India. 

So far as Kashmir is concerned, due to 
its peculiar geographical location Islam as a 
dynamic political force made its appearance 
here somewhere in the 14th Century A. D., 
when Sham-su-Din Shahmir took the reins 
of Government in his own hands after Kota 
Rani killed herself at Andarkot, the old 
Jaypidpore. 

The dynasty of Shahmiris produced great 
kings like Shahbu-Din and Budshah. 
Almost all the Shahmiri Sultans were great 
builders and lovers of arts and crafts. Some 
reminants of their constructive genius are 
still visible in the Valley like the Mausoleum 
of Madein Sahib and Budshas oumat. Most 
of the buildings of this period were wooden 
and perished due to fire and rot etc. The 
first sky-scrapper of Asia Razdani, the royal 
palace of Budshah was the wonder of his 
age. It was a twelve storey building having 

50 rooms in each storey and most of the 
rooms of the building could accommodate 
as many as 500 people. In the words of 
Mirza Haider Kashgari this building was a 
wonder of Kashmir. 

It was during this period that reputed 
scholars, architects, calligraphists and crafts- 
men from Central Asian countries came to 
Kashmir and most of them made this paradise 


^Cultural Academy, La! Mandi, Srinagar (Kashmir) 


of indies their permanent home. It shall 
not be out of place to mention here that the 
source of inspiration of our outstanding 
arts end crafts in their revival and further- 
ance has been Central Asia including Iran 
and some parts of present day China also. 

These arts and crafts have almost perish- 
ed in the wake of technological progress in 
their home land, but have attained great 
heights at the hands of art loving Kashmiris. 


gave new dimensions and made novel 
innovations in it in the form of Amlikar and 
Kani Shawls. 

Papiermache is a gift of Kasmir to the 
present day World. It was in great demand 
in European countries in the 19th Century and 
grand craft was introduced in Kashmir by 
King Zain-u!-Abidin (1420-1470). The 
original home of this craft is Samarqund, but 
Kashmiri masters of art made this craft fine 


Shawibafi is a novel handicrafts of Kash- 
mir. This craft is not confined to our land 
alone. There are other places where shawls 
are being manufactured, but the softness 
of Kashmiri Shawl is something unique, 
which has been bestowed to it by the 
peculiar climate of Kashmir. It is this soft- 
ness and fineness of our Shawl that has 
been attracting the attention of the world. 

It is said that the shawls were manufact- 
ured here in prehistoric times In Mahabharta 
there is a reference that some thing like a 
shawl was presented te King Yudishtara by 
the King of Kashmir at the time of his 
coronation. The truth of this statement is 
yet to be tested but one can not deny the 
fact that the shawl Industry flourished in 
Kashmir for the first time in Muslim period. 
The word shawl is of Turkish origin and 
carries the meaning as-blanket or chadar. i his 
is a sufficient proof to show that shawl is 
the gift of Mussalmans to Kashmir and its 
homeland is basically Central Asia. It has 
been recorded that the great industry of 
shawibafi was introduced in Kashmir by 
Shah-Hamdan the founder of Islam in Kash- 
mir who paid three visits to Kashmir during 
Sha-bu-Din's reign and after him. Though 
this grand craft found its way in Kashmir 
from Central Asia, but Kashmiri crafts men 


art of repute. This graceful craft of Kashmiris 
un rivalled in the crafts of the sub-continent 
and our Papiermache goods are commanding 
attention in the museums and private curio 
collections of the World. Once a flourishing 
handi-craft of our land, Papiermache has 
suffered a lot when machine made goods 
came in the market. Even then this industry 
of ours is thriving again because of the 
attention paid to it by the Government and 
interest of art lovers. 


In the past Kashmiri paper was in great 
emand in the Sub-continent, particulary in 
logul times because of its durability and 
laze, but the coming of machine made 
heap paper in the market proved the last 
leath blow for this industry in Kashmirr^ 
’aper making is basically the invention 0 i 

he Chinese; from their it reached to 
Vsia, and from Central Asia it was introduc^ 

n Kashmir by the great sovereign ® 
invited men well versed in thiscraf r 

Samarkand and Bukhara and 

lere for good. The place where he go 

settled is even now called the ® 
V.ohlla or the settlement of Paper ^ 

Prior to the coming of paper _ ^ 

Kashmiris used to write on birchba 

patra. 



WOOD WORK 


Wood work must have been in vogue 
here from the hoary past, because 
wood was available here in abundance 
and it was the most common and cheap 
commodity used in constructing the build- 
ings, but at the same time it is to be admitted 
that Mussalmans introduced some new 
patterns in the field of wood work. In this 
connection dragon carvings and Khatam 
band deserve particular mention. Dragon is a 
Chinese motif, which made its way in Kashmir 
via Central Asian through muslim crafts 


men. Khatam-band too is a graceful way of 
decoration. All the patterns of Khatam-band 
bear Persian names, and is 
enough to prove its Persian or 
Central Asian origin. There are as many 
as twenty-two patterns of Khatam-band in 
use at present. We can not say for certain 
anything about the original number of 
patterns in common use in the past, but one 
thing is sure that the new mode of architect- 
ural designs has reduced the importance of 
Khatam-band. Wood carving too is a part 
of this craft and has a bright future as our 


craftsmen are trying hard to put it on modern 
lines and serve the needs of the age. 


PAINTING 

In muslim fine arts painting took a new 
turn. In place of human figures floral 
designs were introduced. Calligraphy was 
made a perfect art and attained great 
popularity, and replaced in the first phase 
Pf Islamic history, painting and sucitpture. 
3ut this phase does not last long. In Mogul 
period floral designs were gradually replaced 

'y human figures and other motifs common 
0 the painting. 

‘t is mentioned in Mogul annals that 
ome reputed artists of Kashmir were associ- 
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ated with the Court but we know nothing 
about their life, works and pattern of paint- 
ing, because not a fragment of their works is 
preserved. Some Kashmiri paintings on cloth 

are preserved in Albert-Museum London, but 
are beyond our reach. 

SCULPTURE 

In the field of Sculpture we have a single 
specimen captioned as 'Central 
Asian Horseman' available now. This fine 
piece of Kashmiri sculpture was recovered by 
an Englishman from Ushkara and is atf 
present preserved in Phalidfila museum 

U.S.A. The carving of Central Asian horse- 
man belongs to the Sultanae period. 

The history of muslim architecture in 
Kashmir begins with the Shah-miri Sultans. 
But nothing of the earliest form of Muslim 
architecture is available to judge and verify 
it. There are two buildings of Zain-ul- 
Abidin, which give us some cloue of crahitect- 
ure of Sultanate period. These buildings 
are Mausoleum of Madein Sahib and Tomb of 
Budshah s mother. Discussing the Muslim 
architecture of India, Herman Goetz, the 
great art historian and critic of current 
century remarks in 'Art of India'. In the 
second group, Hindu influence is very 
diversely visible. The mo5ques and Ziarats 
(Tombs of Saints) or Kashmir, converted to 
Islam since 1346, seems to be an adoption 
of the preecding wooden architecture of 
the last medieval period, cubic block houses 
with a low pyramidal grass roof and a mazina 
on top. The spire of which is obviously an 
adoptaiion of Buddhist-chattaravali and Hindu 
Sikhara. The Jamia Masjid of Skindara 
(1393-1416) adopts this block house type 
to the Persian mosque with four aiwans 
arranged crosswise and inter connected 
bynave of huge wooden pillars. 


The block house type of Herman Goetz 
is in fact that style of architecture which has 
been termed as Pagoda type, parihaspore 
style, eastern Java type and Charbam. This 
style is not peculiar to Kashmir only but it is 
still a living style in certain Himalayan King- 
doms and in some parts of China. Some of 
the Buddhist churches in China are the specie 
men of this style with certain modifications 
TO call Shah-miri style a proto-type of old 
Hindu style is not a just conclusion. The 
Jamia Masjid of Srinagar is a living example 
of Central Asian and Kashmiri style of archi- 
tecture. Most of the Shahmiri Sultans were 
benevolent rulers and their style of archi- 
tecture also reveals their zeal for cultura 

synthesis of Kashmir. This style is now mostly 
confined to the Reshi Shrines of Kashmir 
and has not been completely wiped out. 


In Mughal period another form of archi- 
tecture prevailed in Kashmir. Mughal archi- 
tecture in its essence is basically Central 
Asian in its nature; but great Mughal sover- 
eigns made some changes in it, so as to meet 
their task and needs. The living examples 
of Mughul architecture in Kashmir can be seen 
in the shape of Nagar Nagar fort, Shahi 
Masjid, Baradaries of Shalimar, Nishat and 
Acchabal. In Muslim rule the place of 
Matha was taken by Sarai. The construction 
of Sarais was for the first time undertaken 
by Mughals. The remains of Mughal Sarias 
at Khampore, Shaji Marg, Ali Abad and 
Chingas are still visible and reveal a lot 
details of the Mughal architecture. Pleasure 
gardens of Kashmir are a symbol of aethetic 
sense of the great Mughal kings. These 
gardens are the jewels of Kashmir and 
attract throngs of people in spring and 
Summer. 


It is commonly believed that spire, dome 
and arch are the main features of Muslim 
architecture. The arch was introduced here 
firstly when the first mosque was construe- 
ted. The mosque of Richana is probably the 
first mosque built in the city. This mosque 
is at present in a bad condition because of 
the negligence of authorities. In its present 
condition we are unable to derive anything 
of archaeological importance from its shape 

and form. 


The spire of Islamic architecture is the 
;ymbol of almighty and can be seen on the 
op of all the important muslim shrines, 
hough it is somewhat different at other 
)laces. So far as the dome is concerned, it 
rvas adopted very late. The only example of 
glorious Islamic dome is the dome of 
rlazratbal which has its proto type in the 
holy city of Madina, 


Some of the scholars believe that iN 
ermanent bridges were constructed b> 
luslim rulers for the first time. Prior to tf-e 
ermanent bridges, there used to be boat 
ridges. Historical evidence too supports 
lis contention. But if we believe Alberur- 
nd inscription of Meruv then we have K 
hink otherwise. But we can not deny r- 

act that regular bridges were introduced^ 
/lussalamans in the valley and we a-eb« 
idmit that It was Sultan Zain-ul- i « 

,et the ball rolling and constructed ^ 
„age over Vltas.a ^ f 

Lainakadal, the bridge of Z= 
n this wise, the bridge is the gi | 

nsns to Ksshmlr, 

True to the f'adif'on oj 

arts and architecture have 
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thire own. fn both the spheres the spirit 
and essence of Islam has been maintained 
but the local colour and tradition has added 
to their grace. Islamic arts and crafts play 

a key role in the prosperity of our Country 
and Islamic architecture in the symbol of 


cultural synthesis of Kahsmiris. We must 
acknowledge the fact that in most of the 

Reshi Ziarats of Kashmir we come across 
with certain things which are peculiar to the 

doric order of Gandhara style of architecture. 




HFC a Symbol of Service 


to the farmers 


Hindustan Fertilizer Corporation — a 
Rs. 500 crore dedication to the farmers, 

-geared to produce more than one 
million tonnes of fertilizer annually in the 

form of Ammonium Sulphate, Urea 
and complex fertilizers. Hindustan Fertilizer 

Corporation came into existence in 
April 1978. The Corporation has three 

Units at Namrup (Assam), Ourqapur 

(West-Bengal) and Barauni (Bihar). 
Besides, a project at Haldia (West Bengal) 
is in an advanced stage of completion. 

On completion of the Haldia project HFC will 
also be producing Methanol and Soda 
Ash, two important basic chemicals for 

the industry. 

HINDUSTAN FERTILIZER 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

Medhuban 55, Nehru Place. 

New Delhi-1 10019. 



Kashmir -Saat of Indian Cultura- 

S 1 


Kathirir a meeting pfice <>f three great 
reUfJorrt anti nghiiv prtnKJ »'f the ^>n h* ! 
the nafit’nS talerant spirit It' contributwin to 
Indiir* an. Itterature and oiltutc irorr. times 

imn errorial i' Oi-t only rich but unntue alst' 
-Ka?'hmir*\ observes Nehru, “has always been 
in history for thousands of years— iKvt al*a>N 
politically but esscniially a part of India. f *r 
hundreds of years, it was politically a part of 
India long bcfi>re the Bniish came. Culturally.* 
of course, it has been one of the Wggest *eai' 
of Indwn culture and learning through<.'ut 
history for about 2,000 yean”. "The pcv>ple 
of Kashmir love leami^ and are well 
cultured” writes ^ uan Chwang—a famou' 
Chinese traveller. Alberuni a great and famous 
Arabic Scholar said atxvut Kashmir that this 


land, “is the high Schotvl of Hindu sciences”. 
Kalhana the great histonan and author of the 
Rajatarangini. ancient history of KaNhmir. also 
mentions “Learning' ' as one of the factors that 

has given this land a distinction. Ka^hmi^ can 
proudly claim complete harmony between reli- 
gions and cultures which has influenced socio- 
economic and political atmosphere of the 


vallev. 


LANGUAGE— RELIGION— ART 



Modem Kashmiri language ows its origin 
to Indo- Aryan or Sanskrit language. Sanskrit 
was the literary language of the country and 
its official use continued in Kashmir e'en in 
Kalbana's time. The special interest of the 
Pandits of Kashmir was the development of the 


There are maay thaorVt 
onpn Kashmiri iHifwaft Ng il ■ 
anv doubt that it wat pn^wilar 
>ailev c'efi before the utne < 
earliest known* work in the r 
Mahanay Prakath. wai wntten hy Stti tc 
U hen we talk of *h« laanaar wt 



1 ^1 


BAmes of great afiCs 

philosophers like I elleshwan and Shwtt 1 

ud-din who were Ct'Otempi>ranes F 

•Saiva’ propKcfC'iS and pcvipagated he 

in this language and Uttar was ir- 

Rivhi. who is the auth. r of *S^kk 

and t 


C'nt.*ins his mystical espsen 
Habba Khatun, poelc" queen rf k 

•n,i smim*! — Also cootnbui^ a W't t« 


Kashmiri language rich in having humsa 
as its sole theme. After these aoted 
alities a large number of Kashmiri aaba 
have appeared (vne after the other aaJ pi 
ed literature in this language. 


mir has produced m.anv 
Scholars-hke Panni, Jaiditta. 
Shalta etc. All branches of S* 
: i.c. prose, pv^etry, drama, «« 

etc.— received full arttuw* 
rvasnim. has a gaUxv of authors -ho* 
only known in Kashmir but 
name outside. Some of 
n^ATiti.Mved here in support this cUit, 





y w 



1. 


Sanskrit language. 


Bilhana was the court poet 
Cbalaukya King Parmadi 


of 




• Solan. Himachal Pf»<ie5ft 


2. Maukha is the author of Sanskrit 

dictionary. 

^ Somadeva is a famous fiction writer. 

f • 

4. Kalhana is author of famous historical 
literature. 

:: 5. Dribhabhatta — wrote on medicine. 

* 

Buddhism was popular in Kashmir about 
two thousand years ago and it had the 

•privilege of providing venue for Buddhist 
• Councils that were held during and after the 
..time of Kanishka. The Pandits of Kashmir 
.. who are known for their high standard of 
. learning and knowledge quickly mastered the 
. Buddhist scriptures and other books of philo- 
, Sophy with the result that a large number of 

1 

. scholars and pligrims from many countries like 
China, Tibet and other lands came to Kashmir 

I 

to learn the Buddhist texts from these learned 
pandits. Many Kashmiris also went to propo- 
^ gate Buddhist faith in other countries and one 
of them was a great philosopher and scholar 

» ■ 

named Kumarajiva. 

if 

Kashmir has produced great philosophers, 

^ astrologers and people of deep religious think- 
ing. Many of them would visit other places 
of learning like Banaras etc. and exchange and 
enrich their knowledge and scholars from these 
' places would also visit Kashmir for the same 
- purpose. Although the philosophy of Kashmir 
Shaivism differs so fundamentally from other 
system of Shiavism yet it has now become an 
object of intensive study for scholars in India 
: and abroad. This is also the contribution of these 
: great philosophers and thinkers. 

Kashmir art and handicrafts have flooded 
the world market. Most famous of these are 
shawls, carpets, wood carving, papier-mache 


and silver work. Nepolean presented Kash* 
miri shawls to the Empress Josephine. The 
best shawls were manufactured in the time of 
Maharaja Ranbir Singh between years 1865 
and 1872. “They were very fine in texture very 
soft in colour and of the most elaborate and 
graceful patterns, of purely eastern style of 
decoration.’' The prestige and importance of 
Kashmiri shawls can be judged from the fact 
that according to one of the clauses of 
Amrit«:ar Treaty Maharajah Gulab Singh had 
agreed to present beside other things, three 
pairs of Kashmiri shawls to the British 
G ovemment. Most famous shawls are the 

old, ‘ring shawls' so called because such shawls 
can pass through a ring. In short this indus- 
try^ is not only popular but source of drawing 
huge amount of money from various parts of 
the world, Wood-carvingl art of Kashmir is 

still very unique and popular. No doubt 
wood carving on window shutters or door 
screens etc. exhibit some best efforts of 
these craftsman in Punjab, Gujarat and 
Rajasthan— but this “Khatan-Bandi" style of 
ceiling is still the monopoly of Kashmir. 

aslimir is also ven,' old and 
has had a very important place in the Kashmir 
economy and trade. 


Kashmir caipets hav'e found their entrance 
in big places of the world and have been in 
very high demand. These present patterns 
related to Kashmiri culture — natural beauty 
and fine art. This is still a flourishing indus- 
try of Kashmir. Paper machie and silver 
work too base occupied important and presti- 
gious place in the history of art and culture 

of this valley. These items are still very 
popular. 
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^Tourist paradise*. This small article 
cannot be concluded unless something is said 
about tourism in Kashmir. This is very old 
industry of the valley and has served as an 
effective agency of exchanging cultural ties 
with other parts of the world. Thomas Moore 
in his immortal ‘Lalla Rookh* has given 
Kashmir the well deserved title of Tourist 
Paradise*. It will be worthwhile to reproduce 
his original a few lines \\Titten in a couplit 
form to show how much influenced he was by 
the scenic beauty and bracing climate of the 

valley : 


Who has not heard of the vale of Kashmere, 
With its roses the brightest that earth ever 


gave 


Its temples and grottos and fountaimas 
clear, 

As the love lighted eyes that hangovct 
their wave. It is because of these infinite 
charms that Kashmir has attracted a large 
number of travellers and tourists from very 
ancient times. In the language of Walter 
LawTence *‘the valley is an emerald set in 
pearls, a land of lakes, clear streams, green 
turf, magnificient trees and mighty moimtaim 
where the air is cool and the water sv^eet, 
where men are strong and the women vie with 
the soil in fruitfulness’*. The Moghul Emperor 
Jehangir discribed it as a paradise on earth 
and Abu-I-Fazl as a garden of perpetual sprini 
In short Kashmir art, beauty, culture religion 
and language, have given the valley a distkt 
place for which it claims to be the seat of 
Indian culture. 
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Sucessors of Kalhana 

—Prof. S,L. SADHU* 


THE RAJATARANGINI is a unique work 
r in the classical literature of India. Composed 
: nearly 850 years ago in Sanskrit verse by 
i: Kalhan Pandit, scholarly scion of a noble 
I family in Kashmir, it records events of the 
_ kings and queens of the mountain kingdom 
from the earliest times to the twelfth century 
A. Kalhana made use of a number of older 
i chronicles including those of Suvrata, Padma- 
mihira, Chavillakar and Kshemendra’s Nrpa- 
vali for the earlier centuries but narrated 
events of his own times in great detail. Of 
the total of 7826 verses comprising the whole 
work, he has devoted as many as 3449 to the 
" eighth taranga or book recording the happen- 
ings to which he was practically an eye-witness. 
In seeking to confer immortality on the rulers 
of his country Kalhana attained celebrity. 
He wrote : 

“Worthy of praise is that power of true 
poets, whatever it may be, which surpasses 
even the stream of nectar, in as much as 
by it their own bodies of glory as well as 
those of others obtain immortality.” 

Kalhans regarded himself a poet w hich term 
bore a wider connotation at the time, and cl )- 
I sed his chronicle in the Saptrishi year 4225, i.e., 

I A.C. 1149. 

For nearly three hundred years princes and 
Pandits enjoyed reading the verses but neither 
any scholar seems to have thought of emulating 
Kalhana’s example nor did any ruler care to 

* 7 -Karan Nagar, Srinagar, Kashmir, 


have the events of his own rule recorded. 
Kalhana’s work appears, however, to have 
retained its interest for readers and it came to the 
notice of Zain-ul-Abdin who ruled Kashmir 
for half-a-century, 1420-’70. Known as Bud- 
shah, or the great King, he was an enlightened 
sovereign and attracted a large number of 
scholars and men of attainment of his court. 
Impressed with the account given by Kalhana 

of ancient rulers of Kashmir, Zain-ul-Abdin 
expressed a desire to have the chronicle up- 
dated, Says Jonaraja in his Jaina-rajatarangini'^ 

“The past kings were sunk in the sea of 
oblivion and Shri Jain-oll-abhadina washed, 
out of a tender regard to rescue them. He 
employed for the purpose the noble-hearted 
Shri Shiryyabhatta, chief of all the courts 
of Justice. I received orders from him, 
and I have now ventured to complete the 
story of the kingly line,” 

Jonaraja thus became the first successor to 
Kalhana in continuing the story of the kings 
of Kashmir from where the master had left it 
in A.C. 1149 in the reign ofJaisimha. He 
brought it d ^wn to his own time and records 
many interesting facts about his sovereign and 
patron Zain-ul-Abdin. Jonaraja passed away 
in the year 35 (i.e., Saptrishi year 4535 corres- 
ponding to A.C, 1459) and the mantle of 
maintaining the continuity of the chronicle fell 
on the shoulders of his pupil Shrivara Pandit. 
The latter survived his patron and brought the 


account dcwn to the year 4562, i.e., I486 A.C. 
when Fateh Shah ruled the kingdom. 

Shrivara calls himself a pupil of his pre- 
decessor Jonaraja and mamtams the title ^ 
the chronicle as Jainarajatarangmt. is 

successor Prajyabhatta took up the thread of 
the narrative from the year 4562, i.e., I486 A.C. 
and called it Rajavalipataka. By this time 
leadership in the country was divided among 
warring camps and the throne changed its 
occupants frequently. The prolonged civil 
\sar provoked ver>' strong partisan feelings 
and prajyabhatta felt it unsafe to continue 
with the chronicle. Says his successor Shuka : 


their respective assignments under the patro- 
nage of the rulers and were probably on the 
payroll of the State. There were, evidently, 
close contacts between the first two, and per- 
haps collaboration. Shuka closed his account 
of events around 1600 A.C. and he could, 
probably not have met his immediate pre- 
decessor Prajyabhatta who folded up his pen- 
tray in 1513 A.C. Whether he also was an 
official chronicler or took up the task as 
labour of love worthy of a scholar, even as 
Kalhana had done, is not clear. But ah the 
four acknowledge Kalhana as their lodestar, 
admire his role as poet and try to keep close 

to his style of narration. 


“Then (in the year 4589, i.e., 1^13 A.C.) 
the poet (Prajyabhatta) did not write the 
account of the kings, owing to the tumults 
in the kingdom and on account ot the fear 
of the wicked and avaricious 

Shuka was a contemporary of the later 
Chaks and the political din ate in the country 
during the period was no belter. He was 
witness to the entry of the Mughal troops into 

the Valley in 1586 and the loss of independent 
status held by Kashrr.ir so long. Among the 
last events mentioned by Shuka is the cons- 
truction of the rampart round Nagnagri 
(qrpfTi^j, the township with the Hariparbat 

as its centre. He also m.entions that people 
made festivities when under orders of the 
emperor Akbar the Niughal troops were 
asked to vacate the main city and shift their 
residence to the contonmient inside the ram- 
part. Thus the accounts of the chroniclers 
Jonaraja, Shrivara, Prajyabhatta and Shuka 
comes to a close about the turn of the 16th 
century. 

II 

From the foregoing it is obvious that Jona- 
raja, Shrivara and Prajyabhatta carried out 


Jonaraja and Shrivara were very close to 
their sovereign Zain-ul-Abdin. Shrivara 
mentions that the king took him along ^ith 
Simhabhatta round the mountain lakeKonsar- 
nag (altitude 13500') in a boat and that he 
entertained his liege with the recitation of the 
Gita Govinda, Probably he maintained his 
influence at the courts of Zain-ul-Abdin s 
successors till he passed away. Zain-ul-Abdin 
and his successor w'ere w^ell-versed in Persian an- 
Sanskrit and enjoyed the company of scholars, 
poets and men w ho had attained eminence in 
various arts and sciences. The chroniclen 
must have read out their own compasitions 
in the court, or privately before kings, even^^ 
they read out from other works. Under 
circumstances it w'ould be expecting too®®' 
of them to be directly critical of the ^ 
be absolutely impartial and detached 
CCS to various events or assessment o 
and achievements. It is therefore not 
surprising to find adulatory references^ - 
and princes interspersed la\ishl> ^ 

Critical comments are also on ^ 
indirectly and in inneundos. 
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•referring to the feelings of Zain-uI-Abdin after 
-1 battle with his own son Haider (1472 — 1484 
-A.C.) Shrivara says : 

“He (Zain-ul-Abdin) blamed himself for 
having cast aside prudence in his kindness, 
and accused himself as the cause of the 
mischief.” 

A * 

% 

• : Shrivara was attached to Hassan Shah 
' 1472- ,84 A. C), grandson of Zain-ul-Abdin, 
^rom the king’s infancy and when the latter 
ascended the throne he extended patronage 
0 the chronicler. While acknow- 

edging gratitude to Hassan Shah for 

\is patronage he caustically comments on the 
hortcomings of his reign. In unequivocal 
:-anguage he calls the king an ‘unworthy 
"lescendant of Jainaraja’ when he cuased his 
’•'incle Behram Khan to be blinded. The king 
T-Hassanshah) and his men while on a deer 
: lunt inflicted great suffering on villagers and 
:-.;)aid no need to their complaints when his 
servants ‘killed the people in their own houses.’ 
Shrivara remarks : 

* 

“The impotent king heard the people 

r 

express their wish that he might not come 

•- again If to tie down and kill hundreds 

! • of deer, like beasts of sacrifice, be sport, 
what then is butcher's work ?'* 

I- 

v^ hile commenting upon the state of affairs 

. . owards the end of the king's reign the chroni- 
'ler says, 

*» - 
»• 

»* 

Accepting bribes was considered by the 
: * officers cf the State as a virtue, oppressing 

subjects was regarded as wisdom, and 
; ' addiction to women was reckoned happi- 
ness. All opposition ceased ” 

/ 


Hassan Shah died in the prime of his youth. 

His early death was generally attributed to the 
use of wine and the company of women. The 
chronicler puts it in w^ords thus : 

“Those who are attached to this world and 
enjoy youth and prosperity, and who yield 
themselves to the love of w^omen, to enjoy- 
ments and drinking, they all pass away in 

a few days Thus the people said and 

lamented in the burial ground 

Tolerance and respect for truth appear to have 
suffered erosion by the time Shuka assumed 
the mantle of chronicling events. His com- 
ments are obviously less candid and he appears 
to be writing under a self-imposed constraint. 

[ HI ] 

The chroniclers w^ere orthodox Brahmins 
and, therefore, generous towards those Hindu 
and Muslim kings and leaders who upheld the 
honour and prestige of the Brahmins, the 
scholarly and the learned. Zain-ul-Abdin, his 
grandson Hassan Shah and the Mughal 
emperor Akbar stimd prominent as patrons 
of the Brahmins and the learned. As members 
of the contemporary society the chroniclers 
had a stake in good government, administra- 
tion of justice and survival of the unwritten 

moral code. They consequently shower praise 

on those kings, ministers and administrators 
w'ho w'ere able to maintain peace and tranquillity 
and displaced honesty, loyalty to the land and 
dedication to diry. As a corollary, they could 
not applaud those who persecuted Brahmins 
by imposing poll-rax. by demolishing temples 
or by resorting to ruthless proselytisation. The 
chroniclers detest leaders and feudal barons 
who received pay from both contending 
parties, changed sides frequently for selfish 
ends, thus precipitating conflicts and civil wars 
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which unleashed misery and death. The> also 
cannot conceal their contempt for co\\ardlj 
rulers who, unwilling to organise defence 
against an aggressor, quiet the countr\ , expos- 
ing innocent people to plunder, arson and 
murder at the hands of merciless in^aders. 
Appreciation recorded by Jonaraja of the role 
of Shahmir in defeating the machinations of 
Achala is genuine even as the condemnation 
for Sahadeva is. 

Though Shrivara has an obvious prejudice 
against the Syed faction during the civil war in 
late 148Cs, he \ery generously praises the 
valour of one of their heroes Baqir (Bakhira). 
The chronicler upheld the cause of Kashmiri 
nobles against the Syeds during the civil war in 
1484 A. C. He, howev er dees not mince words 
in expressing disapproval of Kashmiries who 
organised a mass killing of the Syeds at 
‘Amrita Park’ or Aanta Bhavan. Says he ; 

“The tree of enemity first grew out c f the 
murder of the Saidas and gradually unfol- 
ded its leaves.” 


IV 


Zain-ul-Abdin encouraged Hindus to 
revive their customs and rituals publicly with- 
out fear of persecution. He also remitted 
invidious taxes on them. Some orthodox Mus- 
lim historians have disapproved of this policy. 
Among them is the author of Bdhd ristani - 
Shah/ which was written long after the end of 
the dynasty of the Sultans of Kashmir. He 
also gives interesting details of the conflict 
between the Task or Chak clan of Trehgam and 
Sultan Badshah. Chaks were fierce and desperate 
fighters but highly self-respecting. \Micn Zain- 
ul-Abdin constructed the Zainagir canal and 
started building palaces, the Chaks who appear 
to have remained untamed so far apprehended 


an encroachment upon their liberty and the 
liability to undertake begar or forced labour 
for the king and his nobles. They therefere 
burnt the king's palace and indulged in other 
forms of protest and revolt. The king was lef; 
with no alternative but to crush them. Keithr 
Jonaraja nor Shrivara allude to these appn. 
hensions of the Chaks. Li kewise Shuka lavish^; 
praise on Kanchana or Kaji Chak. Some Mii.:. 
lim historians have represented his adminisu-c- 
tion in adverse colours and the Bahahster 
Shahi euologises him on having murdered 
about 800 ‘infidels and idol-worshipperi 
during one night. That Shuka does not inei- 
tion such a calamity overtaking his relatioj; 
and friends indicates that intolerance had take; 

deep roots. 

Likewise several other important eve;;; 
have escaped mention by the successors c: 
Kalhana. Lalla Yogeshwari and her youn^ 
contemporary Sheikh Noor-ud-din whoflotin- 
shed in the fourteenth and fiftheenth centaiis 
have exercised tremendous influence over lift, 
language, literature, philosophy and culture i; 
the \ alley. But they have not even 
mentioned by Jonaraja. Other historians state 
that when Sheikh Noor-ud-Din, also known >> 
Sheikh-ul-Alam, shuffled his mortal coil, t-- 
king, Zain-ul-Abdin, personally went to Tsran 
Sharief to be one of the pall-bearers. Jonar;- 
was alive at the time and should not ha'; 
missed the important event. Similar!)', k 
makes no reference to the celebrated MirS)« 

Ali Ham, dani who commands profound 

in the Valley, or to the saint Bulbul SbahiA 
is said to have inspired Rentchen 
to embrace Islam after the Brahmin 
Devaswami declined to admit him to 



Hindu fold. 


paiticulaf 
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reader with his painstaking search for authenti- 
city fails to mention that during the chaotic 
conditions of 1580s a deputation of Kashmiri 
leaders under the leadership of Baba Dawood 
Khaki waited upon the Mughal emperor Akbar 
and persuaded him to annex Kashmir. Jonaraja 
and Shrivara have given harrowing accounts of 
famines but Shuka makes no reference to the 
famine following the Mughal conquest to offset 
which the rampart of Nagnagri was built, A 
reference to Haba K hat con, poetess and queen 
of song, who was his contemporary and also 
close to Yusuf Shah Chak, is also wanting. 

[ V ] 

An interesting episode in the chronicle of 
Shrivara is the ascendency of the Syeds to 
power. The Muslim Sultanate had been ushered 
in Kashmir pretty long before the Syeds began 
to trek in from Central Asia and elsewhere 
under the onslaught of Taimur. The people of 
Kashmir have long experience of sufferings 
caused by small coteries of out-siders whose 
numbers proliferated with snowball effect. 
Such small comxmunities gained control over 
key-posts in the administration and exploited 
the natural resources of the Valley with a 
vengeance. In addition, they treated the sons 
of the soil with contempt and did everything to 
bar their w^ay to progress. 

In their anxiety to secure a homeland for 
themselves in Kashmir the Syed immigrants 
probably did all they Cv uid to secure power. 
For many generations the ^/usliin kings of 
Kashmir continued with the old traditions and 
they also patronised Sanskrit language and 
learning. The Syeds persuaded the rulers to 
conform to orthodox Muslim custon s, entered 
into matrimonial relationship with the royal 
family and managed to seek enviable 
eminence at the court and in the administration. 


Patriotic leaders fell into discord under their 
influence and immense suffering was unleashed 
for the common people. The resentment of 
the local people is thus expressed by Shrivara : 

“The Saidas enjoyed many large estates and 
by their marriages with the kings, ‘daughters 

had lived like kings for a long time 

These foreigners had become rich after 
coming to this country and had forgotten 

their previous history They regarded 

the people of Kashmir scarcely as grass...* 

The chronicler laments the Tolly' of King 
Hassan in permitting the Syeds to strengthen 
their stranglehold over the country under the 
influence of his spouse born of Syeds. He 
graphically describes how under the advice of 
the patriotic leader Jehangir the king promised 
to stand firm against the Syeds but 

“When he went to liis wife at night he was 
overcome by affection, and he told her all 
that had been said to him. Whereupon the 
queen who had espoused the cause of her 
father’s party (Syeds) became enraged, and 
like a fearful she-serpent sought to injure 

the Margapati (Jehangir) ...Rising from 

the side of his beloved, the king became 
anxious to favour her party, and placed the 
kingdom in their power ” 

Shrivara states that top Kashmiri leaders like 
Pheradamar, Jehangir Magray, Tazibhatta and 
Malik Ahmad considered the Syeds like 'thorns 
to the country'. Subsequent events narrated 

by him show how much misery was caused to 
the people on account of the rivalry between 
the Syeds and the Kashmiris. 

As a patriot interested in the welfare of the 

sons of the soil, including his own kith and kin 
Shrivara expresses strong dislike against the 
Syeds whose presence in Kashmir gradually 
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strenghened Muslim orthodoxy, thereby caus- 
ing an emotional shock to the Hindus at the 
elimination of the traditional custcn s and 
festivals accompanied with colourful display 
and gaeity. Another outcome— weakening of 

the authority of the kings made matters worse 
for the common man. Persian language domi- 
nated the elitist circles and the court and the 
Syeds had a mastery over it. The Erahmiins 
found their nati\e prestige and leadership 
challenged. Further the onslaught on them 
through proselytisation and persecution 
engineered by Suhabhatta and others deciniated 
their numbers and this was attributed partly 
to the Syeds. The chronicler also complains . 

'The Saidas had no reverence for Brahmins, 
and they gave wealth to the Mausalas 
for the benefit of the king (Hassan Shah) 

in his final rest”. 

Hence the bitterness expressed by the 
chronicler. 

VI 

Be that as it may, it would not be correct 
to charge the Brahmin chroniclers with 
fanaticism or prejudice against the rulers w^ho 
from 1339 AC onwards were Muslims. Since 
they enjoyed the patronage of the rulers, they 
could not afford to be fanatical in their 

approach. But they, at least the first two, 
did not hesitate to express themselves unequi- 
vocally against policies and deeds of kings and 
ministers which merited disapproval or 
condemnation. For instance, writing under 
Zain-ul-Abdin, Jonaraja condemns the des- 
truction of temples carried out by his father 
Sikancer who is therefore called butshikan or 
iconoclast. In the same breath he bestows the 
denigrating appellation of Turushuka' (Turk) 
on Harshadeva, a Hindu king (1089-1101 AC) 
who had despoiled temples of their precious 


images to mint coins to replenish his treason 

« 

which has been exhausted on frivolous 

texts. Jonaraja, however, does not fail t 

^ * 

acknowledge the administrative ability of 
Sikander and partially shifts the blame for c 
iconoclastic fury to Suhabhatta, his minisie 
who had become a neo-convert to Islam, 
also brings into focus the liberal attitude e 
Shahab-ud'din, father of Sikander and grand- 
father of Zain-ul-Abdin who, even thoot 
hardpressed for money, turned down the tit- 
gestion that Hindu temples be despoiled c 
their valuable idols to enrich the treasm 

4 

Many Muslims chroniclers accuse him c 
having demolished temples. 

The chroniclers admired kings who patr- 
nised learning and arts, who were solicited 
for dispensing justice, who could ensure peasi 
and protection to weaker sections and it 
could keep turbulent elements under sr’;! 
control. They obiviously shared the ag;<y 
belief that adherence to one’s dharma or ctk; 
earned one merit which warded off diffiente 
in this life and the life hereafter. Butocc? 
sionally political events took an ugly turn i:: 
Brahmins came in for bitter persecution > 
much so that Jonaraja turnscjTucal aadt: 
lamentation becomes caustic : 

“ Where was then their bath, their me: 
tation, their austerity, and where was fe, 
prayer ?” 

These periods of m.isrule or Brahniin-l!C i 
ing made sporadic appearance under diffe^ 
kings and apparently all the four chronic- 
were witness to suffering and hard>hips 1 
upon them or their relations. This, 
does not embitter them against the ^ ^ 

as such. The reaction in the mind ^ 
against the Sj ed has been referred to. - ^ ^ 
less, without mincing words he blafli 
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Kashmiri compatriots for conspiring to murder 
Syed after the death of Hassan Shah, as a 
chain reaction led to regimentation and pro- 
voked them to adopt an aggressive altitude 

against Kashmiries. 

During a period of turmoil the Jama Mas- 
jid which had been constructed by Sultan 
Sikander caught fire and the flames engulfed 
the whole edifice in a short while. Much up- 
set at this accident Shri\ ara opens out his 

heart thus : 

‘The Masjida was a spacious building, ex- 
tending on all sides, and was always white- 
washed. It was like the embodiment of 
the fame of king Shri Shekhandera. It was 
within this building that crowds of 
“worshippers used to fall down and rise at 

prayers It was here that the Yavanas 

chanted mantras and looked graceful like the 

supporters of virtue It was here that 

the sun shone like an umbrella cf gold 

Such was the great building w^hich tow^ered 
to the sky and was decorated with wonder- 
ful sculptures In a moment the fire, 

all destroying like the fire at the end cf the 
c>^cle, left nothing of that building but its 
walls ” 

At the back cf this noble senti- 

ments is obviously a liberal mind with a catho- 
lic outlook and profound respect for all the 
faiths worthy of the highest traditions in 
historiography. 

VII 

The chroniclers appear to have been fami- 
liar with the geography not only of the Valley 
but also of the outer hilly areas like Poonch, 
Rajauri, Jammu, Ladakh, the Indus valley, 
Punjab etc. Whenever an event is mentioned. 


the chroniclers give all significant geographical 
details, even of unfamiliar place, like Kali 
dhara hill and Mangaldevi fort in Bhimbcr 
area. This is commendable for scholars at a 
time when many hazards faced travellers e^en 

inside the Valiev, let alone those venturing into 
the glens outside infested with desperadoes. 
Even Stein who knew the topography of Kash 
mir and the outer hills more intimately than 
anyone else has expressed appieciation of the 
geographical knowledge of Shriv^ara, in refer- 
ence to the Kalyanpur-Drabhagam-Bhedavan- 

Rajouri route. 

It has been alleged in some quarters that 
the chroniclers give an exaggerated account of 
the military exploits of their masters. Knowing 
how difficult it is to write objectively on history, 
especially contemporary history, one cannot be 
unduly harsh on Jonaraja and his successors. 
But the writers have actually lived through the 
events they narrate. The intimate details of 
geography, deployment of troops and field 
tactics described by them make it clear that 

w 

they watched these eA'ents closely. Shrivara 
was an eye-witness to tlie engagement between 
Zain-ul-Abdin and his son fought near Mula- 
shul. The accounts of the civil war between 
the Syeds and the Kashmiris, various en- 
counters with the Kashgaries under Mirza 
Haider and the engagements between 'I’aqub- 
shah Chak and the Mughals convince by their 
details iliat the wriicrs could understand tlic 
nuances of military tactics. Simshabhatta, 
Shrivara’s c llcague, was killed in couclave 
ofhisSytd partyrren on the outbreak of hos- 
tilities between them and the Kashmiris. 
Likewise the chroniclers have given minute 
details of earthquakes, floods, fires, famines 
and other calamities to which they were 
witness. 
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The chroniclers acknowledged Kalhana as 
the master historian and their attempt is to 
keep close to his style of narration. To illust- 
rate his point here and there Kalhana has 
interspersed in the RdjstdfdnQini cjuite a large 
number of anecdotes, eg., the curse that turns 
Damodara into a snake, the birth of Pratapa- 
ditya, the suicide of Jayapida’s queen, suicide 
committed by Lalitaditya, Avanti varman 

feigning an attack of colic His successors 

have similarly embroidered their narration with 
many anecdotes. Some of these anecdotes 
help re-inforce the point at issue while a few 
are of the nature of discursions. The 
anecdotes, whethar based on fact or fiction, 
are quite interesting in themselves, for instance, 
the chargee made by Lassa, beloved of Shahab- 
ud-Din, against his minister Udaishree, the 
escape of Mohammed Margapati from the fort 
of Bahurupa (Beeruv), or the destruction of 
the town around the Wular lake, and help the 
reader in understanding the conditions peculiar 

to the age. 

IX 

The chronicles have been composed in 
Sanskrit verse and an appraisal in English may 
not be the right place to discuss the pecu- 
liarities of the authors’ style. One can, how- 
ever, size up the characteristics of tha style of 
the Sanskritists at a glance. As said earlier 
Kalhana regared himself a poet and probably 
conceived of his work as a kavya, a composi- 
ti^ in poetry, permeated with santa rasa, the 
sentiment of serenity. Jonaraja, Shrivara and 
Shukha call themselves poets with some pride 
and keep close to Kalhana’s model. From the 
reference he makes about himself here and 
there, Shrivara appears to have been a man of 
many talents, a scholar well-versed in the 


classisc, equally at home in Mokshpaya, 6m 
Givinda and Brihatkatha, a courtier, a diploiJ 
a musician of hi^ distinction, a man «(§| 
travelyed and something of a soldier too. If-I 
predecessor Jonaraja was also a man of hjjl 

H 

attaiments in the court of Zain-ul-Abdin • I 
be able to hold his own a gainst the marl 

ft 

peers. The depth of their learning and il^| 
eminence in social life urges them to inten'tsl 
frequently in the narrative to air their cJ 
reflection as and comments. While the naml 
tion of events is in couplets, the chroniclerJ 
comments have been put in four-lined stanal 
These last do not always make for heightenii;’l 
of the effect of narration. They often appa-| 
in the form of instrusians and made for pro-l 

lixity and verbosity. The poet, in the foots- 1 
steps of Kalhana, does not feel apologetic be I 
regards his role in this behalf as inseparab'ij 
from and, in fact, superior so that ofij 
chronicler. I 

In such instances the chroniclers lay emphtj 
on the observance of uioral principles by hap I 
nobles and the common people and tkl 
common people, and draw upon the ffa/naya/Bl 
the Mahabharta and other classics to undel 

score the point : I 

“The results of our action manifest the:- 
selves in every direction, and genera:: 

wisdom or ignorance ” 

Referring to the Nemises that overtooi 

Pralihara Abhimanryu he was blinded ok 

year after he had got plucked the e)» h 
P rince Behramkhan, grandson of Zain-K- 

Abdin Shrivara observes : j 

“On the same day and in the same 
of the year in which Pratihara had 
injury to the Khana, did he himsfilf ^ 
injury The very means which a 
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adopts for the injury of others leads to his 
owTi destruction ’’ 

Commenting upon the murder of Jonarajanaka 
one time chief minister, who had amassed 

immense wealth by exaction and extortion, 
Shrivara says : 

“Fie to the lust of enjoyment!. Others 

said that Jonarajanaka w^th the Madra 
chiefs had killed the Saidas, and it was for 

that crime he was killed within a year 

Enemies rob us of all objects the same way 
in which w^e acquire them. Wealth wTongly 
obtained does not remain long in the 
house ” 

Shrivara narrates the sufferings caused to the 
people during the rivalry between Mohammad 
Shah, son of Hassan Shah, and Fateh Khan, 
son of Adham Khan (the eldest son of Zain- 
ul-Abdin) and remarks : 

“Conflagrations and robbery w^ere now 
witnessed in Kashmira, such as the people 
of this country had inflicted on other 
countries when they had made foreign 

conquests... and the poor of those lands 

exclaimed that they (the Kashmiris) too, 
w^ould, in their turn, be similarly robbed 
by their enemies ” 

At the time of their suffering, as at the humi- 
liation caused to the Margapati, or the killings 
resorted to by the Khasas, he tells people how 

these are born of the harm caused by them 
to others. 

X 

A historian studies the interaction of cause 
and effect on the social and political plain and 
chroniclers ^observ^ations and comments in 
behalf are therefore well advised and close to 
the mark. But Kalhana often sought refuge 


in predestination and even astrological cons- 
tellations when faced with trasic events, as the 
Steady, deterioriation in the conduct of Harsha 
and his tragic death when he w'as endowed 
w'ith intelligence, understanding, love of arts, 
matched w'ith courage and valour. Jonaraja 
and his successors similarlv find solace in fate. 

mf * 

Commenting on the defeat of Fateh Khan near 
Drabhgam (Shupyan-Herapore) Shrivara says : 

“Fate is beyond our comprehension; and 
though it is not really the cause, yet it is 
considered the Strang cause of events. It 
casts dowm, all of a sudden, some person in 
high places and prospers some who should 
be cast down ” 

In another situation Shrivara, w^ho makes the 

maximum contribution to the chronicles single- 
handed, comments ; 

“Fie to fortune ! What does not come 
about w ith the reverse of fortune !” 

It is surprising that Jonaraja who could sum 

his assessment of w'orldly affairs in the 
sentence : 

“Enmity attended with want of circums ■ 
spection is first germ of destruction ” 

Balanced it with another obsenation in 
contrast : 

“It was Fate that hod killed the one 

(Bhikhshana Bhatt’s) by making the other 
an instrument 

Probably, like Kalhana, they aimed at giving 
predominence to santa rasa (the sentiment of 
serenity) and invoked fate and predestination. 
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XI 

It is not difficult to find various faults %vith 
the chroniclers. The narrative is burdene xn i^ 
unnecessary prolixity, reflections, digre s.ons 

and even exaggerations m the ^ 

cf the oriental ways of expression. There a , 

occasionally, poetic flourishes an t 
chroniclers do not fight shy of the use of path- 
etic fallacy. Every king, with rare exceptions 
ushered into the presence cfthe reader wi 
adulation, makes his exit amidst condemnation 
The narrators, obviously, convey their good- 

wishes for an auspicious reign but sum up the 

king's conduct and achievements towards t e 
end*^ They also refer to persons by their desig- 
nations with their modifying forms such as 

Margapat, Margesha-Margadhipati, ra 

Chakresha-Chakradhipati. Sometimes this 

created confuson in the mind of the reader. 
They have mentioned names of a very laroC 
number of participants in different events, 
especially during factional ri\ alnes, and quite 
a few of them bear the same or a similar name 

which naturally strains the reader. Most o t e 
participants belonged to the feudal elite to 
whose names the suffix ra/anaka is added, and 
the reader finds endless repetitions boring. 

On the positive side it has to be stated that 

the narration of events is precise and enliven- 
ing. As the occasion demands, the narrator 
builds a conaeaneal atm.osphere with appro- 
priate details'; be it a display of music and 
acting in the court of Hassan Shah, a con- 
frontation in the field of battle, or a glimpse of 
the Eternal as on the waves of Kramsaras or 
Kaunsamag. Before giving an account of a 
calamity ominous occurences in the shape of 
shooting stars, barking of dogs, untimely 
flowers, a rains of blood or apparitions are 


indicated. The severity of a famine is to be 
gauged from ‘a manufacturer of iron mimib 
killed a barbers boys , or people cut off flen 
from the carcase of a dead elephant. TTie 
massacre of the Syeds by Kashmiri nobles and 
their allies is narrated graphically ; 

j^ised the cry’ ‘hala . hala , but the 
Madras, their hands red with blood, wen 
busy killing them, and moved about like the 
servants of Death 1’ 

Similarly a dramatic effect is created in girae 
an account of battles as between Zain-ul-Abdia 
and his son Haji Khan, those during the chi! 
war or between the Kashmiris and the 

Mughals : 

Ijattle between the Chakresha andtht 
Margesha ranged round him, and as the 
combatants fell, there arose the cnes .n 

‘come’, ‘kiir, stay 

The eagerness of Kashmiri women to catdii 

glimpse of the Mugal emperor Akbar on i> 

first arriv'd in the Valley is depiched by- S.^vi 

with deft accuracy as endorsed by 
especin.llv local ones. These significant toucte 
; - , .Jm. fnr a willing suspension tf 


disbelef. 


xn 


The chronicles project 
characteristics Many of the stmtte to' 

used with a telling effect . 

“He frightened the king day 
holding'' up Haidera before him, e 
frightens a bird by holding up 
“He (Haider shah) tainted y ^ 
his bed, and was like a mirro 


reflect any image on it . 
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‘Like bees in the month of Magha’,...*... hungry 
even as tanks in hot season etc., etc. 

A trick frequently met with is the use of 
parallelism usually with a contrasting effect : 

“His great prowess coloured the world red, 
but made of colourless the nails of the 
sorrowing wives of hostile kings ” 

“Bhikshana and Avatara went iiiito 
Shahmira, but their protecting deities did 
not enter with them ” 

“Jameshed had caused a bridge to be built 
to, cross the river at Suyyapora, but did not 
devise means to cross over his dangers ! ' ’ 

“The world trembled as if through fear, but 
not so the mind of the wicked !” 

“The king had vOwed not to touch the wives 
of others but broke the vow when he em- 
braced the goddes of Fortune.” 

In a narrative teeming with oppression, 
suffering, natural calamities, betrayals, revolts 
invasions and bloodshed there is not much 
for indulging in humour. But folk humour is 
recorded faithfully as in ‘Margesha curry’ (i. e., 
without salt on account of the seizure of the 
salt-route by the enemy.’ There is no dearth 
occasion for the use of sarcasm : 

“He (Haider shah) wished to build an edifice 
by the side of Sheikhedderpuri, it was like 
the desire to light a lamp under the sum.” 

XIII 

Place names have undergone a good deal 
of change in Kashmir betwem the days of 
Kalhana and our own. The change must 
have been on during the period covered by the 
chronicles but they offer no clear evidence. 
The suffixes largely used now, viz, 'oaT and 


‘year’ are now here mentioned. The old-time 
suffixes ‘-ashram’ (now ‘horn’) and ‘-matha’ 
(now ‘mar’) continue in the chronicles. There 
is no mention of the older bridges Ali Kadal 
Fateh Kadal or Haba Kadal, only Zaina Kadal 
is mentioned: but several bridges of boats 
'nava setu' have been referred to. But names 
have been in the process of transformation : 
Kitsahom below Baramulla is referred to by 
laterred to by its original names, viz, Kntya- 
shram, but later Keechashram is also used, 
Thh use of * Puranadhishthan for 
Purvandhishthan suggests a re-sanskritisation 
of a name which was in the process of change 
to the present Pandrethan, Quite a number 
of place-names found in the book can not be 

identified with certainty today. 

XIV 

The use of the tern m/echha by the chroni- 
clers is likely to cause some misunderstanding 
unless it is considered in its proper context. 
They used the terms Turushukas for Turks, 
Mughals, Afghans, etc. Sometimes the term 
Yavana which is belived to have been coined 
for the Greeks originally is also used in this 
behalf : Babar has been referred to as a 
Yavama, so also some other Mughal adven- 
tures and foreigners. On one or two occasions 
its use covers Muslims also as when burial is 
referred to as ‘the last rite of the Yavanas,’ 
The term miechha does not as such connote 
Muslims for whom the word Mausla has been 

used as in ‘Veda of the Mausulas’ ‘he was 

named Mohammad Khana, a name worthy of 

Mausalas' ‘some merchants, favourites of 

Mausalas...’ .‘the Saidas gave wealth to 

Mausalas’ ‘oppression of the Mausalas... 

was made prominent by Mosa-chandra (Mosa 
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Raina). It has very rarely been used for the 
Muslims but frequently to connote outsiders : 

“The king of miechhas (Taimur) had 
plundered Dilli” 


“Dalacha, the king of miechhas” 


y 


a host tf 


“the mlechha army 

miechhas (invaders) 

“...the enemies and the mlechha soldiers 

(covered) all sides ” “the mlechha 

soldiers outnumbered the Kashmirian 

warriors “.- how can I (Yaqub Shah) 

alone cope with the miechhas . 

On a few occasions it is applied to the rif-ras, 
those who could be called ‘criminal tribes'. A 
little reflection should make it obvious that the 
word mlechha does not imply ‘unclean or 
‘low’. It is highly probable that it did not 


signify ‘contempt’, ‘meanness’ or anythini 
derogatory at the time. A clean proof of a 
lies in that Brahmin chroniclers were in ths 
employment of Mulim kings and who would 
dare suggest, even by implication, that tbe 
patron, or his co-religionist, was ‘unclean’ ' 
These patrons included not only Zain-ul-Abdij 
but also his less liberal son Haider in whos 
reign coercion led Brahmins to cry ‘m 
bhatto' for physical survival, the Syed- 
dominted puppets, Ghazi Chak who had b 
own son hanged and other Chak zealots wlr 
encouraged Shia proselytisation and impose: 
taxes on Brahmins. The chroniclers could nc 
enjoy court patronage, prestige and respect an: 
yet use derogatory terms for the king, fello 
courtiers and powerful feudal chiefs to man; 
of whom Sanskrit was no alien tongue. 
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Shakti Vichar in Kashmiri 

—By GHULAM RASOOL SANTOSH^ 

(Translated into English by K.L. Kau!) 

In the darkness of Shabda^ you’re the light, O Shakti, 

Awareness in light, you’re the sight, O Shakti, 

The birth of Naada is my own birth, O Shakti, 

Beginning to end, I long for you, O Shakti, 

Your manifold forms, manifest you, O Shakti, 

You are the expressed, you the eypression revealed unto me, O Shakti, 
Sound eternal, prime mover, sense of air, O Shakti, 

Blazing fire, heat of life, source of energy, O Shakti, 

You’re the fountain-head of Tatvas^ Wisdom and knowledge, O Shakti, 
Rhythm in silence, breath of breathing, breathing in breath, O Shakti, 

You’re the Shakti that grants me shakti, O Shakti, 

You’re the Shakti that withdraws my shakti, O Shakti, 

Yor’re the universal womb that begat me, O Shakti, 

Mother Eternal, you are my shakti, O Shakti, 

Your awareness is the I-ness in me, O Shakti, 

Illusion of existence, you are my action, O Shakti, 

Ebb and flow, inhailing exhaling breath, O Shakti, 

Supreme Bliss, you’re Udhana Shakti^ O Shakti, 

Sammana Shakti, you’re Brahmananda, O Shakti, 

You are great bliss, Vyana Shakti, O Shakti, 

In innumerable direction, you are the direction, O Shakti, 

You are there, ever delivering, universal womb, O Shakti, 

You ferry across, out of this world, O Shakti, 

From every facet you shine forth, O Shakti, 

Light manifest, truth revealed, O Shakti, 

You are the axis of time and space, O Shakti, 

You are the Infinite revealed in me, O Shakti, 

You are the field of love and action, O Shakti, 

Consuming universe back unto you, O Shakti, 

Ever-flowing stream of necier, O Shakti, 

You are the dispelling darkness in me, O Shakti, 

Ever spreading primeval sound, O Shakti, 


♦ LdNtkata Garh/, Lajpat Nagar, New Delhi, 


You are my Mother, you are Bha wani\ O Shakti, 

You are the boon of shakti in me, O Shakti, 

You are the living life in me, O Shakti, 

The Pearl-Biadu, within the shell of Mootadhara Chakra 
Whriling Shakti, the coiled serpent at rest aslumber. 

The in.vard aalaep drowns in the music of the Ragint, 
awakened, arises the spiralling Shakti. 

Obeisance to Lord Siva, You are total knowledge 
Reverberating ccsmic sound — Nadda Brahma 
Exhaling Hum, inhaling So, the life force. 

All pervading energy, I bow to Thee. 

Mahananda. the Naada Scale of notes. 

Universal conciousness, I*ness, this ness. 

Union of Brahmsndra. the abode of Siva, 

Total awareness, the final bloom. 

Crescent Moon, Shining brow, Jnana Sankar 

Mv inversion is Your expansion. 

You are the tantra without mantras 
Tantra of Ajapa unuttered mantras. 

Your utterance is Siddhi in speech 
The self contained in self-satisfied. 

Colour of the world is Your form 
Rendering colourless with the form. 

Universal Lotus, the Lotus Womb, 

Transcendence of conciousness, 

I contemplated you, O Sound of Pranas, 

Spiralling Shakti. Soundless state. 

You rose gyrating, awakening the Chakras, 

One by one, past the Sushumna 

Uniting with Siva in Sahasrara, releasing Nectar, 

Your silent Mudra in the Abode of Truth. 

Realising self I realised the Mind, 

Your realisation is death of Mind. 

I saw the smiling Lotus bloom, 
consecrating the seven seas. 

O Mother. I realised the bliss in Santosh, 

Supreme bliss in htgh and low 
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Manifest world is your prevailing bliss 
Bliss in bliss is bliss in You.’ 


Negating, sppining, extending Maya 
creating illusion of time and space 
Revealing shadows manifest in light. 

Your Self is Void in Void, 

My yearning extends to infinite space 
You are formless, restless, mercurial, 

Sound in ether, showering light. 

My Karma-tree bore fruit of bliss. 

In your silence echos Mridanga 

Beauty ineffable, Abhanga, Dubhanga. Tribhanga 

Siva’s spouse, balance in high & low. 

Rainbow hues of the colourless sun. 

You are Ka/ika, Tripura Sundari 
The Nadaswara awakens in me, 

Sound ip,.cther, playing Bhairavi, 

The purifier of polluted thoughts. 

You are the sound pervading the form 
High and low of low and high 
Resting in Nada Bindu unmanifesi, 

Immeasurable to the measurable sound. 

One behind one, and ahead of one 
The dawn delivering night unto day 
The Vermillion dusk, a virgin’s play 
Protect me Mother, Perpetual Youth ! 

You are sound-touch-light-taste-smell 
Ever present in Universal Womb 
You are the limit of Panchabhutas, 

You are A,U,M, Om, the three States. 

Mother, you are the Victor victorious 
You are the visible, the becoming. 

You are the origin of pranas 

You are the experience of total jnana 

The boon of jnana is your boon. 

Eyperience of Jnana^ I sought Youl 
You are the life I sought in self 
I kijow I sought greatness of Shakti, 

I sopght the obeisance of the world to You. 
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Kashmir and Central Asia 


The Buddhist Link 


J. N. GANHAR* 


Kashmir and Central Asia; the two are 
separated by thousands of kilometres and some 

of the the world’s mightiest mountain chains 

and the raging rivers issuing from them. But 
it was the faith of the Buddha that brought 
them together into intimate religious and cul- 
tural contact. Distances disappeared and 
mountains melted away, as it were, before the 
devoted determination and selfless devotion of 
of Buddhist bhikshus. Theirs was not a case 
of the faith following the flag or the sword. 
They went in response to the call of the Master, 
i.e., the Buddha, who had enjoined it upon the 
monks to go forth in all directions to carry the 
light of the new faith to people everywhere. 
But no force or coercion was to be used in the 
propagation. People were free to accept it 
or not. The Buddha had clearly pointed out 

that his was but a way — the Golden Middle 
\y?ay — to end sorrow and misery and achieve 
enlightment and it was for the people them- 
selves to decide if they should adopt it or not. 
The monks went on their own with a begging 
bowl in their hand and with the light of the 

new faith as their guide. 

Buddhism, as we all know, took, its birth 
in India in the sixth century B.C. But during 
the flrst three centuries thereafter its hold was 
confined largely to Magadha (Bihar) and the 

* Indra Nagar, Srinagar, Kashmir 


territories around it. But gradually it develop- 
ed from a stricctly monastic religion into i 
popular one and began to spread rapidly. It 
came to Kashmir some years before the time 
of Ashoka but in the time of the great empCTor 
it received a big fillip. 



Buddhism witnessed its golden age in 
Kashmir in the time of the Kushan. The great- 
est of the Kushan rulers, Kaniskha, convoked 
the Fourth Great Buddhist Council in Kashmir 
about the end of the first century A.D. 
conferred great prestige on the celestial valley 
and Kashmir emerged as a great seat cf 
Buddhist learning to which even eminent 
Buddhists from other countries came for edi- 
fication or on pilgrimage. Among the cele- 
brities who repaired to Kashmir in the wake of 
the Buddhist Council mention may be madJ of 

the redoubtable philosopher— monk, Nar 

arjuna, who wrought a near miracle by con- 
verting practically the whole of Kashmir to the 
Buddhist faith. Other eminent monks who 
came included such master-minds as 
brothers, Asanga and Vasubandhu, from w 
is now the northwest of Pakistan, and Bud^^ 

adana, Buddhabhadra and Kumarayiva. 

of them later. Let us first trace the 
of Kashmir’s connection with Centfal^A^ 



Kashmir was included in the domain of 
Ashoka. The celebrated empror sent mission- 
aries to different countries for the propagation 
of Buddhism. It is well known that the 
emperor’s own son and daughter, Maheadra 
Sanghamitra, were sent to Sri Lanka. Another 
of his sons, Jalauka, is stated by Kalhana, the 
Kashmir historian, to have succeeded him in 
Kashmir. Still, another, named Kustana, is 
believed to have left his name to Khoten in 
Central Asia. Apparently Buddhism must 
have been introduced into Central Asia in the 
time of the great Indian empror, who did so 
much for the propagation of the faith. Kus- 
tana’s grandson, Vijayasambhava, who ruled 
over the territory, was an ardent Buddhist, 
According fo the famous Chinese pilgrim, 
Hiuen Tsang, Vijayasambhava had erected a 
monastery in honour of a monk from Kashmir 
named Vairochana. The monastery erected 
about 211 B.C. housed sacred relics which 
Vairochana had brought from Kashmir. This 
is the first historical contact between Kashmir 
and Central Asia. The first Central Asian 
monk to visit Kashmir was named Buddhadana 
He visited the valley twice at the beginning of 
the fourth century A.D. But the greatest 

Central Asian monk to come to Kashmir for 
studies was Kumarajiva. 

Kumarajiva was the son of a Kashmiri 
monk named Kumarayana who had gone to 
Kucha for the propagation of the faith. At 
Kucha Kumarayana, who originally hailed 
from a noble family of Kashmir, rose to be 
the ruler’s chief preceptor rajguru. The ruler’s 
sister or near relation fell in love with him and 
he was constrained to marry her. She bore 
him a son who was named Kumarajiva, from 


the names of his father Kumarayana and his 
mother named Jiva. 

Kumarajiva's mother also joined the 
Buddhist Sangha soon after she was blessed 
with a son. She wanted the child to be devoted 
to the faith as his father vsas and therefore she 
^^tju^ht him to Kashmir for his studies at a 
very early age. Here he studied under a venc- 
able old scholar. Bandhudaita. He remainedr 
in Kashmir for three years during which he 
studied the various Buddhist texts, etc. 

On their way back mother and son spent 

some time in visiting the Buddhist institutions 

in Tukharistan and Kashgar. In the latter 

principality they remained for about a year. 

The local ruler wanted them to remain there 

permanently but oh the pressing ^invitations of 

the ruler of Kucha who was their close relation 

the, pious nun and her teen-aged son retuned 
to their nativ place. / 

Kumarajiva is believed to have been born 
m 344 A.D. He was ordained at the age of 
20. He was the recipient of high honours in 

Kucha and other Central Asian territories. A 

new convent was specially built for him in his 

native place. Later on when he moved into 

China he was held in the highest estimation 

and came to be known as one of the four 
‘suns' of Buddhism. 

Kumarajiva visited Kashmir when he was 
very young. His understanding of the sacred 
texts could therefore have not been adequate 
or complete. But it was an age when Kash- 
miri monks ranged the length and breadth of 
Central Asia. He therefore took advantage 
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of the presence of some prominent Kashmiri 

monk’s then in Central Asian territories to 
continue and complete his studies. One emi- 
nent Kashrriri scholar then in Kucha at the 
invitation of the native ruler was named Vimal 
aksha. Kumarajiva studies with him further 
the Sarvastivadin Vimya, i.e., the rules of 
conduct for the monks according to Sarvasti- 
vada, a Buddhist tenet, developed largely in 
Kashmir, which emphasised the reality of 
whatever exists as against the impermanence 
of things emphasised by certain other Buddhist 

sects. 

Other distinguished Buddhist monk-scho* 
lars of Kashmir who worked in Central Asian 
territories during Kumarajiva’s time were 
named Dharmaraksha, Sanghabhata and 
Gautam Sanghadeva. 

Buddayasha was another master — mind 
from Kashmir who worked in Kashgar and 
other Central Asian territeries when Kumara- 
jiva was there. In was in Kashgar that 
Kumarajiva came into contact with Buddha- 
yasha. The latter had gone there in response 
to an in\ station from the local ruler who had 
called an assembly of throe thousand monks 
on the lines of the councils convoked by Asoka 
and Kanishka in India. The piv>us ruler was 
so much impressed by Buddayasha's piety and 
scholarship that he in\ ited him to reside in 
the palace itself. And it was here that Kumara- 
jiva studied with him some mote Buddhist 
texts, Hindu shastras and sciences. 

Buddhayasha lived in Kashgar for a num- 
ber of years at the end of which he went at 
China aad collaborated with Kumarajiva in 
the transaction of Buddhist text into Chinese. 


Large numbers of Kashmiri monks wen 
to China from the third century onward- 
Inevitably they spent some time in Centra 
Asian territories. But we have little know 
ledge about them. Though Kashmir is sineu 
larly fortunate in having a historical record- 

in Kalhana’s Rajatarangin ! — from the earlies 

times, it has little to say about these distino 

& 

uished sons of the valley. Not have thes^ 
selfless servants left any record of their live 
or the work they did. In recent times, how 
ever, certain details about them have come 
forth from Chinese and Tibetan sources. 

It is not be assumed from the foregoioe 
that Kashmiri monks alone contributed to the 
propagation of Buddhism in Central Asian 
territories; monks from other parts of Indi- 
also went there on this noble mission, thougri 
in the initial stages the Kashmiris played : i 
major role in it. And as Kashmir lay neares 
the Central Asian savants and aspirants foun^ 
it convinient to visit Kashmir in preference r I 
the other regions of India. And as Sanskri I 
had emerged as language of Buddhist though I 
and philosophy from the time of the 4i I 
Buddhist Council held in Kashmir, theC€ntr:l 
Asian got what might well be called Sanskri I 
Buddhism. Knowledge of Sanskrit fadliate.! 
the transference of Indian art, science, sculp I 
ture, music, etc. In short Buddhism whivj 
went to Central Asia played a most civilisiD J 

role among the people there. I 

An important contributing factor 
helped the spread of Buddhism in CeDtr.j 
Asia from Kashmir was that Kashmir pursiK I 
that of Buddhism which accorded 
the mental and temperamental make-up n I 
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people of Central Asia, The Asians are a 
brave, lively people with a zest for life. The 
comparatively speaking negative ethic of 
Hinayana could hold little fascination f^r the n. 
On the contrary, Mahayana, which prevailed 
in Kashmir, was more adequate and more 
satisfying. In it the monk works not for his 
own self emancipation alone but for the eman- 
cipation of the whole humanity. The Hinayan 
was the path of discipline and renunciation; 
the Mahayana, on the contraray, showed the 
path of selfless activity for the benefit of 

humanity. 

An important question that remains to be 
answered is. Why did the Central Asians take 
so avidly to Buddhism ? This is not easy. 
We may, however, refer to what an eminent 
Chinese professor has to say about what his 
country got from India. According to him, 


India or Buddhis*’'! gave to hi CDLimry iiia’ 
fundamental freedom which is n « rr,crcly liie 
negative aspect (»f freedom which c ti^ists ^ f 
ridd ing ourselves of outward oppres ,i )n and 
salavery but that cmancipati >n of the indi- 


vidual from his own self, through whicli men 

■it - 

attain liberation, peace and fearlessness. Me 
adds that it also taught them the idea of 
absolute love, that pure love towards all living 
beings which eliminates, jealousy, anger, i n- 
patience, disgust and emulation, which 
expresses itself in a deep pity and sympathy 
for the foolish, the wicked and the simple, that 
absolute love which recognises the insepara- 
bility of all beings, the quality of friend and 
enemy, the oneness of ourself and ail beings. 

It was perhaps these things that attracted the 
the higher sensibilities of the peoples of 
Central Asia. 
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Archaeology in Kashmir 
-Past and Prospects- 


SARDARI LAL SHALl* 


Archaeology is primarily a tact finding 
subject. It gives us a greater insight into 
the culture of the people than would be 
possible from a mere study of records. 
Archaeolgy in Kashmir had attracted the 
attention of the scientific world long before 
the Kashmir Darbar conceived the necessity 
of establishing a Department to investigate 
upon its ancient sites and monumei tal 
wealth. General Cunninghum had published 
a most interesting account of the architect- 
ure of Kashmir and he was followed by a 
number of scholars. These reports consider- 
ably added to our knowlege of the subject. 

The Department of Archaeology was 
instituted by the His Highness's Government 
in the year 1903 mainly to explore the many 
out of way places and thus bring to light all 

the antiquarian sites. In doing so it was 
intended to collect all the available historical 
material such as epigraphs, coins and tradit- 
ions bearing upon the history and 
archaeology of Kashmir. 

The excavations at Ushkur, Parihaspur, 
Pandrethan, Awantipur, Martand. Tapar, 
Harwan and the work on some of the stand- 
ing monuments have yielded evidences of a 


highly developed plastic art in Kashmir fict 
1st century A. D. to 1.5th century AJ 
These included decorated terracotta tiles 
from Harwan (Shadarhadwan), wt 
preserved terracotta heads from Ushh! 
(Huvishkapura), images of Buddha especial 
his birth scene and life size goddess- 
representing Ashta-matrikasfrom Pandreths 
(Purandhisthana) Goddess Sri and Vistir. 
images from Bijibehara (Vijayeshwara) ar. 
similar artistic images, both Brahminical ar: 
Buddhist from Parihaspur (the capital cityc 
great king Lalitaditya), Awantipur (th 
capital city of king Avantiwarman) Verinc; 
besides highly decorated tiles beanr; 
various motifs from the tomb of Mad 
Sahib at Zadibal. Among the collectior; 
mention may be made of terracotta tiiS 
from Harwan (ancient Shadarhadwan) whir 
are interesting in as much as they pres«' 
unmistakable Sassanian and Central Asia 
features indicating thereby that Kash 
from 2nd century A.D. to 500 A.D. wastry 
chief emporium of trade between f , 
Central Asia. This resulted in social, poU ^ 
religious, commerial and cultural exch 9 
between Kashmir and the regions o e 
Asia as well during this period and ther ■ 


♦ Centra! Asian Studies, Kashmir University, Srinagar (Kashmir) 


Similar discoveries were made in relation to 
epigraphical and numasmatic sides. All this 
could give a chronological sequence of the 
architectural master pieces belonging to 
Buddhist (Kushan period), Hindu and 
Inslamic periods but no serious attempt was 
made for bringing to light prehistoric sites 
or as a matter of fact town sites associated 
with the monuments. No archaeological 
evidence was available before the advent of 
Kushan period in Kashmir. 

It is only with the aid of systematic 
exploration and excavations that we come to 
know about the potentiality of a particular 
site, about the life of people who occupied 
it, the houses they lived in, the customs, 
beliefs, the econmic conditions and the 
amenities they enjoyed. 

In the year 1958 as result of persistent 
efforts made by the local scholars, archaeo- 
logists and literary men the Department of 
state unit of Archaeology was integrated 
with that of the Central Department of 
Archaeology, The field work undertaken 
since then has proved highly fruitful. The 
results so achieved have almost changed 
our conception of the history of ancient 
Kashmir. The exploration and excavations 
conducted on scientific lines has pushed 

back the history of the valley millions of 
years now. 

The discovery of old Stone Age tools from 
the Udder valley near Pahalgam distinctly 
raised the possibility of early Pahaleolithic 
Man having lived in Kashmir about more than 
two millions of years back. Indian scientists 
were keen to take up the work further. Dr. 


D. P. Agarwal of Physical Research 
Laboratory, Ahemdabad with his deep in- 
sight into the scientific treatment of the 
problems established a palaeoclimate project 
at Srinagar. The scientific analysis of the 
various sedimentary sections at Hirpur 
(Shooian), Nagum (Badciam), Saki Paprian 
(Bijibehara) , Burzahom (Srinagar) and other 
places have produced rewarding results. 

The New Stone Age Culture in the valley 
is now very well documented. The exca- 
vations conducted at neolithic site of Burza- 

hom-a village about a mile and a half north 
of the famous Shalimar Garden has given a 
clear picture of the life, fauna and economy 

of the ancient people of Kashmir who occu- 
pied the valley about 4000 years back. The 
site is capped by massive stones -known to 
archaeologists as Megaliths. These roughly 
form a semi circle with an opening in the 
east. Investigations have shown that these 
are not associated with burials as we gene- 
rally come across in South India where 

numerous such mounments are found. The. 

excavations have now revealed the cultural 

sequence ranging from 2375 B.C. (Carbon— 

14 dating of the earliest level so far ex- 

amind) to early Christian era. According to 

findings four periods have so far been 

identified, Of these Period I and II belong 

exclusively to neolithic stage. Period III 

to Megalithic and Period IV to early histori- 
cal times. 

Period 1 is indicated by the presence of 
Pits or Pit Chambers directly cut into the 
natural soil.These were utfilised for dwellings. 
Existence of clay or stone lined hearths over 
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the fringe of the pits or in 
chambers clearly suggest an 
tational process, 
phery 

in the corners 
well planned roofing arrangement of reeds 

and birch bark. Specimens ef burnt birch bark 
were found in one of the pits. In Period 11 
structural patterns ara slightly changed. 
Mud platfroms have been used for occupat- 
ional purposes and series of post holes 
represented a regular timber structure with 
distinct floor levels. The Megalithic complex 
at Burzahom has been raised pretty late and 
the life of the earliest settlers of Kashmir is 
known in the occupational levels below it. 
The artefacts found make an interesting 
study. These comprise of bone and stone 
tools. The bone tools are harpoons (Kashmiri 
Narus), scrapers, needles with or without 
eyes, long and curved awls, double edged 
points, arrow heeds, spear points which 
were used for fishing, cleaning the skin, 
making garments, sewing and for hunting 
the game. Tradition of using double edged 
points in wood is still in vogue in Kashmir 
for preparation of Kani shawds. Similarly 
the tools in stone such a axes, adzes, chisels 
were used for cutting the trees and using 
them in their structures. The incidence of 
tools in bone and stone is greater in Period 
II than in Period 1. In stone there are new 
types in Period il such as harvesters, picks 
mace heads, ring balls engravers etc. These 
imply knowledge of husbandry. The seeds 
have been identified as 'wild barley'. 

Associated with the Period 1 is also a 
very important find. It is a stone slab with 


errows from the front. The top re9ister 
shows a male hunting dog and two suns 
shining brightly. Obviously this is an earliest 
attempt on art in the Valley. 

Human burials and some times pet ani- 
mals were found buried within the habitation. 
The Anthropological Survey of India have 
indicated that the inhabitants had many 
traits in common with the Harappa R 37 and 
that the traces of Burzahom phenotypes are 
still to be found in the present day populat- 
ions of Punjab. 

Pottery of the neolithic people is gener- 
ally hand made. There are few painted pots 
(wheel made) which is an intrusion at the 
site towards the end of Period II. There is 
an interesting feature of mat impressions on 
the bases of the pots which indicates a skill 
in weaving. It is remarkable to note that 
some of the pottery types used then are still 

in vogue in the villages like modern 'Math. 
'Deiga': 'Choda', 'Toaka', Pyala', 'Khosa, 
'Dulla', 'Voara', ‘Bushkab', ‘Leiji , Pw” 
Gamla' etc. In the succeeding two pen 
there is sufficient change in the living pattef^ 
of the people though the types of too- 
continue and wheel makes its appearance. 
This is, therefore, the story of our ancestw 
In the valley whose main economy 
hunting, fowling and fishing. 

The presence of various fronts of 
tools, the rectangular perforated stone 


of 


the centre of the 
early habi- 

Post holes over the peri- 
the dwelling pits and deeper ones 
of the pit chambers indicate a 




seen© of the neolithic people. The scene 
represents a male deer in the centre being 
pierced by a hunter (woman) from behind 



of harvester the pit dwellings and the placing 
of the domestic dog with their masters appear 
foreign to the Indian tradition. However, 
there appears favourable similarity with such 
cultural traits in the Central Asia and more so 
with the findings found in North of China. 

It, therefore, makes it clear that the ancient 
Silk route or the route followed by Fahein 

or Hieun Tsang was already known to the 
Neolithic people of Kashmir. 

The ancient site of Burzahom had been 
reported to be the only site of its kind in 
North Western part of the sub-continent but 
during the course of exploration conducted 
from Khanabal to Pampur in the year 1 962-3 
many more such neolothic sites were soptted 
in the valley. These are at Pampur (near 
Srinagar), Hariparigom, Begund, Dadsar, 
Gofakral, Haire Bous (near Tral), Brah and 
Waztal (near Ancient temple at Martand and 
Spring at Mattan)/. in Anantnag District At 
Dadsar, on one of the standing megalithis a 
seated figure of a deity has been carved 
which indicates that these carried some 
ritualistic traditions and were not to serve as 
memorial stones even in the neolithic period. 
However, futher position is being examined 
at a nearby site of Gofakral so as to confirm 
the purpose for erection of such massive 
stones over the neolithic settlements. 

It is noteworthy to mention that almost 
all these sites are situated on the elevated parts 
of the Karewas or Udars invariably over look- 
ing streams or rivers. The archaeologists of 
Physical Research Laboratory, Ahmedabad 
Garhwal and Kashmir Universities are further 
exploring the valley and it is heartening to 
know that dozens of such neolithic sites 


have been found in Baramulla and Badgam 
districs also. Only the detailed suruey will 
show the differnt stages of Neolithic 
expansion in the valley. 

Occupation of the valley by Mauryans is 
challanged by some of the scholars. The 
occurence of Northern Black Polished ware 
with associated redware (2nd-6th century 
B C.) at Samethan near Bijibehara (ancient 
Vijayeshwara'l has now opened a new chap- 
ter towards the close contacts with the 
Mauryan empire. With further work at the 

site, it is will be confirmed that Kashmir was 
very much within the domain of Asoka(2nd- 
3rd century B.C.) as is rightly stated by 
Kalhana in his Rajatarangini and also referr- 
ed to by some the eminent historians. 

Coming to Kushan times, the picture is 
not still clear. The excavations at Buddhist 
sites at Harwan (ancient Shadardwan) and 
Ushkur (ancient Huvishkapura) have been 

found incomplete. Curiously enough during 
recent year, trial dig at the lowest terrace at 

Harwan has brought to light Taxila type of 
cells which still remained buried. The dia- 
per pebble wall of one the cells goes under 
Ihe rubble enclosure wall of the three based 
stupa and is separated by a thick burnt layer 

indicative of the fact that the earlier structure 
has been debtroyed by fire. Recently fresh 
plinths of stupas have been found over the 
top most terrace of the site. A remarkable 
structural evidence has been found on the 
othe r sids of th6 mountciinous rsngs nesr 
village Takya Bala in Tral Tehsil Steps for 
extensive exploration and survey of the 
whole area is, therefore, the need of the 
hour. This must be followed by probings 
at isolated spots to confirm or set aside the 


theory regarding the convening of the Great 

Buddhist conference by Kanishika and e 

location of copper plates, if any. At Ushkur 

also, during the course of scietlfic clearance^ 

earlier traces of plinth were 

which has only been enlarged by Lalityaditya 

in 8th century A.D. 


This will show that systematic work on 
the archaeology of Kashmir needs to be 
attempted. It is, however, deer now that 


the valley has been inhabited right from 
Stone Age onwards. There is a very ex. 
tensive distribution of Kushan period sites 
in the valley which have never beenexca- 
^2^0^ The factual position can only be 
brought to light with the romance of spade. 
This couid be achieved only if serious efforts 
are made to trace unknown portions of the 
important sites as time and opportunity offer 
themselves when the history of Kashmir 
can further be put on a firm footing. 
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Essence of Islam 


RASOOL POMPUR'^ 


I. HIJRA : THE EMIGRATION : 

Muslim calender is named after the emi- 
gration of Prophet Mohammad, Sal illahu 
Alaihiwasallam in July 622 A.D., when he 
at the behest of Allah migated from his birth 
place Mecca to Madina Munavwara in comp- 
any with Abubakr one of his four closest 
associates for spreading the message of 
Allah and for entrenching the forces of Islam. 
Muslim calender is thus unlike other calenders 
named after a historic event of abondoning 
the beloved native place for the sake of Allah, 
when the great Prophet prayed Allah, “I leave 
my beloved birth place as you willed, may 
my destination be the place you love most”. 
The first refuge, on their way to Madina took 
place in the cave or Thawr, where the three 
miracles of cobwebs, the two pigeons having 
laid eggs and the tree having profusely grown 
its branches as soon as the Holy Prophet and 
Abu Bakr entered the cave so as to give the 
chasing enemies the impression that it was an 
abondoned one and nobody was present inside. 

The Holy Quran throws light on this historic 
event as follows ; 

“I^hen the infidles plotted to imprison 
you, to kill you or to banish you Allah 
Planned on your behalf and he is the best 
of the planners if you (the people) do not 

help Mohammed then know that the Allah 
will, for Allah helped him when the infidles 


drove him out, and he and his compa- 
nion hid in the cave. At that time the 
Holy Prophet said to his companion, 
‘grieve not for Allah is with us.’ It was 
then that Allah sent peace upon him and 
assisted him with host invisible that the 
word of Allah might be supreme and that 
of the infidles might be repudiated. Allah 

IS Almighty and all wise (Quran 8;3(J and 
9:40). 
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II. THE GREATEST ADVANTURE : 

Here, begins oni of the greatest adven- 
tures history has known in cause of truth and 
religious conviction. The emigration of 
Mohammad (Salallahu Alaihi Wasallam) was 
a dynamic movement which worked miracles 
for the spread of Islam, because Allah had 
sent his messenger Mohammad as an embodi- 
ment of blessing unto all the nations, which 
have been created to co-operate with each 
other. “O mankind ! We created you from a 
single (Pair) of male and female, and made 
you into nations and tiibes, that ye may know 
and co-operate with one another (Quran 4:1) 

‘ The beleivers are but a single brotherhood 
(Quran 49:9). Allah commands justice, the 
doing of good and liberality to kith and 
km. He forbids all shameful deeds in- 
justice and rebellion. Thus does he instruct 

you that you may receive admonition.” 
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Mohammad did not have to wait long for 
his religion to become known as a dominating 
belief or for Allah’s domination to spread. 


The Holy Quran is a living miracle and Islam 
is a complete religion to suit one’s individual 
and social life based on equality and justice. 

Islam preaches tawhid. Islam is not a religion 
of mere rituals but a code of conduct 
treating all men and women equally without 
prejudice to caste and creed. It gave a death 
blow to caste system, supremacy and prefere- 
nces based as such. That is why the torture 
ridden opressed humanity welcomed it like a 
rain to the bosom of parched deserts. It was 
on this basis that Holy Prophet laid down 
plans for the propagation of Islam. He called 
upon Chosroes, Heracalius and other princes 
and kings to embrace Islam the new faith. 

No more than a hundred and fifty years had 
passed that the flag of Islm flew high between 
the Spain in the West and India, Turkistan, 
and China in the East 

Thus by joining Islam, the territories of 
Iraq, Persia, Afghanistan, Egypt, 

Algeria and Morocoo have linked the native 
land of Holy Prophet with Europe and Africa, 

The scope of the article does not allow to 
delve deep into the triumphs and traits of 
Islam during the past fourteen centuries. It 
may not be out of place to mention here that 
round about one third of the world’s popula- 
tion follows Islam, and it is the inherent ideal 
of universal brotherhood in Islam which 

attracted millions of people all over the world 
to form a coherent family, surfendering to 
the supreme oneness of Allah. 

III. What is Islam ? : 

The word ‘Islam’ is derived from the 
Arabic root ‘Salam’ which means among other and in the skies for his prudent use 


things, to be at perfect peace, to surrender 
oneself to God with whom peace is made. 
Consequently Islam could be defined as peace 
through submission to God and obedience to 
his law or seeking peace both from within and 
fr^m without by dedicating one’s life to God, 
living for him and following the way of life 

which pleases him. The word “Mohammada- 
nism”, is thus misnomer of Islam. Five 

pillars of Islam are Kalmai Taiyiba, Namaz, 
Fast, Zakat and Hajj. 

Islam gave the women her dignity, right 
to property and right to seek divorce. Jiwanlal 
Kapoor Bar-at-Law emphatically agrees that 
in England it was only in 1871 or thereabout 
that women were granted rights of property, 
whereas Islam gave them these rights thirteen 
centuries ago. The King and subject the rich 
and the poor are equal in the eyes of 
Islamic law. Edmund Burke an eminent 
Jurist, acknowledges the prudence behind it 
saying, “the Mohammadan law is binding upoi 
all from the crowned head to the meanest 
subject, it is a law interwaven with a system 
of the wisest, the most learned and the most 
enlightened jurisprudence that ever existed in 

the World ”.2 

IV. SLAMIC SCIENCE : 

SAYS THE QURAN 

“We verily created man and we kno%*, 

what his soul whispers to him, and we arc 
nearer to him than his jugular vein (Quran 
50 : 16). 

‘’God created man as his most dignified* 
splendid and beloved creature, breathed o 
His spirit into him, gave him both intuition 
and intellect and subdued everything on ea 


1. Al-sham or Diyar-al-Sham refers 
Syria, Palestine and Jordon. 


to the territories presently kno^ ^ 

2. Impeachment of Warn Hastings 
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‘*See you not how Allah has made sub- 
^servient to you whatsoever is in the heavens 
i^and whatsoever is in the earth and granted 
•^^vyou his favours complete outwardly and in- 
^-wardly” (Quran 31 : 20). 


:or- 


Man is thus born to exploit the benevo- 
lence of nature hidden in the unfathomed 

I* ^ > 

"heaven and earth, by using the inner potentia- 
^^lities of his intellect to prove his suprmacy 
"over all the creatures of the universe. Allah 
has granted his favours to man in countless 
forms everchanging but everlasting in nature. 


Muslim scientists, have much before i.e. 
F'^from 8th to 13th century A.D. in pursuance 
the ordain of Allah contributed to a consi- 
P?derable extent to Geography, Cosmolgy, 
^i-8otony, Zology, Surgery, Medicine, Physics, 
'•-Chemistry aud other sciences and are even 
: :::today adding wonders to the fields of scienti- 
ti&c pursuit. Briffaults in his famous book 
jfc* Making of Humanity,” rightly says “Science 

- is the most momentous contribution of Arab 

- :ivilization to the World.” 


Worth mentioning among the Muslim scien 
^ tists of the middle age are : — 

Jabir Bin Hayan t72l-8l5 AD) Th( 
father of Chemistry. 




1 


2. Ibni Razi (Bom 850 AD) Second great 
man in the field of Chemistry. 

3. Al-K.indi : The greatest Muslim scien- 
tist in the field of Physics. 

4. Ibn-Al-Haythan (Alhazen) An eminent 

Physicist and authority on the science 
of light. 

5. Aviccina (d, 1037 AD) The Prince of 
Philosophers and Physicians. He also 
excelled in chemical science. 


6. Al-Idrisi (llOU-1154 A.D.) The distin- 
guished Geographer and Cartographer 

7. Al-8eruni (973-10481 AD) The versa- 
tile genius. Applied his multifarious 
talents excelling in Astronomy, Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Medicine and History 

8. Ibn-Zuhr (1091-1162 AD) The greatest 
physician since Galen, and the greatest 
clinician since Al-Razi (Raazes). 

9 Mohammad Ibni Musa El-Kharzimi, 

the leading figure in Mathematics and 
founder of Algebra. 

V. ISLAM IN INDIA : 

Cultural and trade relations between the 
Arabs and India date back to prehistory 
which is manifest in creative literary endeav- 
ours in Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian also. 
This is further substantiated by the fact that 
the Aryans emigrated to India from Central 
Asia and a synihesis of a new composite 
culture began. Alberuni the celebrated Arab 
scientist, historian and traveller, aeqainted 
the Arab world of India’s social, political 
religious and economic s^t up. 

Moh imm.id Bill Qasim, the young Arab 
conqu:ror s ruck the Indian sea shores in 712 
AD. He wa:> followed by seventeen successive 
victories of Sultan Mohaniood of Ghazna 
during the 1st quarter of 11th century. The 
foundations of Mughal Empire were laid by 

Babar in th ft s': quar.er of sixteenth century 
A.D which ends with the Mutiny of 1857 with 
the last Mughal Ring, Bahadur Shah Zafar 
when East India Company becomes the Sove- 
reign authority of India. Thus in sub-continent 
cultural synthesis was renewed. The 

nobling influence and impact of Islam on 
human civilization is manifest. In India it is 




writ large on the walls of mosQues, forts, 
minaretes, gardens and other rnonumental 
architectural remains. 


VI. ISLAM IN KASHMIR : 

Kashmir has b;en the seat of learning from 
times imm morial: The cultural and trade ties 
of Kashmir with Central Asia are old which 
culminate during the 3rd decade of fourteenth 
century A-D. in the form of advent of Islam 
in Kasm^r, when the celebrated muslim scho- 
lar saints and missionaries visited Kashmir and 
Ladakhi, Prince Rinchana embraces Islam 
at the hands of Suhrawardia Saint Bailbul 
Shah and adopts the name of Sultan Sadur-ud 
Din as the first convert Muslim ruler of Kash- 
mir. 


It is during the Shahmiri rule that 
conversion takes place and Kashmir 


ass 




Muslim. Islamic Institutions and mosques 
are built. Khanqahi Muallah and Jamia 
Masjid Srinagar still remind us of unique 
Islamic architecture and aesthetics represent- 


ing lofty deodar and Kailae trees in an upright 
position as pillars and shafts. Mir Syed Ali 
Hamadani and Mir Mohammad Hamadani 


play an important and leading role in popu- 
larising new faith. Hazrat Sheikh-ul-Aalam 
Alias, Nund Rishi, the patron Saint of Rishi 


order stimulates the understanding of Islamic 

faith through bis devotional poetry, while up- 
holding the age old, traditions ofhumanbro- 
therhood and love of which Lai Ded the Shiva 
yogni and the first outstanding classical Kash- 
miri poet was the exponent. 

Among Shahmirs we have greatKi ngs like 
Sultan Shabab-ud-Din, Sikandar and Sultan 
Ziin-ul-Abidin (popularly known as Badshah) 


who have been instrumental in reshaping and 

widening our religio-cultural and socii 
horizons. 


The most important Islamic arts ani 
artefacts calligraphy, ceramics, architecture, 
ornamentation jewellery textiles, wood car\ni; 
papier machie, carpet weaving and the lib 
were intoduced during of most noble Kai- 
miri King Badshah who besides patromsei 
learning and scholarly pursuits. The Kashmic 
craftsmanship and skill was for the first tiu 

exploited for a noble cause. By introdunia 
paper industry in Kashmir Islam gave a fiL: 
to the preservation and propagation of diver- 
sified human knowledge. It also provided t; 
opportunity to the art of calligraphy and ci!- 
ligraphy based painting to flourish. 

VII. CONCLUSION : 

Religion is as old as the man a Social beh 
himself. Being an inseparable dignified unit d 
nature as a whole, man has always tried b 
seek answers to questions about his being ij 

universe and the almighty. He has been trv 
to remove imbalances between himself and 
fellow beings to achieve an infinite tranquil 
and peace, because, life has been and al 
will be a persistant challenge for the maa 
overcome. Nature, has nurtured 
quest for being one with the infinite and 
eternal truth. For this purpose he dev 
ideal ways and means to suit his highw 

higher aesthetic values. Allah has coined 
rescue and has granted him favours by **1 
heavenly messages through prophets and .. 
for maintaining harmony among his p 
creation, the human being. 
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Kashmiris in the service of Urdu 

D. K. KACHRU, I.A.S, (Retd.) 


Kashmiris can justifiably be proud of their 
great contribution to the development and 
enrichment of Persian in India from the four- 
teenth century of the Christian era onwards. 
Earlier they had already carved out a special 
place for themselves in the realms, among 
others, of Sanskrit language and literature. 

The Persian poetical works of some of them 
had been adjudged, in their times, to be as 
good as those of the best poets of Iran itself. 
Habib Ullah Ghanai, “Hubbi” (1556-1617), 
Mulla Muhammad Tahir, “Ghani” (d. 1669), 
Mirza Darab Beg, “Juya” (d. 1707) and Mirza 
Beg Akmal, "Kamil” (1645-1719) of the 
Mughal period are in the opinion of Dr. G. L. 
Tikku of the University of ILLINOIS (U.S.A.) 

‘only four poets who are, so to say, landmarks 
of Persian poetry in Kashmir.’ Their name 
and fame travelled as far as Iran in their day. 

During the almost a century of Afghan and 
Sikh rule from about the middle of 1700 A.D. 

to about the middle of 1800 A. D., Mulla 
Ashraf, “Bulbul”, Abdul Vahab, “Shaiq” 
Daya Ram Kachru, "Khushdil”, Mulla Hamid 
llah, "Hamid”, Birbal Kachru, “Varasta” 
were equally outstanding and far-famed. One 

wuld with apologies to chronlog>’, add the 
istmguished name of Bhawani Dass Kachru 
e u’, Raja Kaul Arzabegi, Chandra Bhan 
rahmm”, Lachi Ram “Saroor”, Narain 
Zamir*’ and a host of others. 


Some of these distinguished men of letters 
rose to sublime heights of accomplishment 
which won them deserved acclaim. To those 
friends who would like to know a little more 

on the subject I would recommend a study of 
“Persian Poetry in Kashmir” by Dr. G. L. 
Tikku. He has called it only "an Intro- 
duction”. But it is much more than that, and 
provides educative and excellent reading. Dr 
Tikku has rendered a signal service to his old. 
home-land and to all lovers of Persian by 
bringing out this excellent “introduction”. 


Persian, however, slowly ceased to be the 
language of the court and of the elite with the 
eclipse of the Moghuls. Urdu took its place 
steadily and step by step. The part that 
Kashmiris played in its development and 
enrichment has again been historic and all- 


wneiner 

mdu or Mosleum, who migrated to various 
parts of India from the middle of the seven- 
teenth century onwards and settled down in 
Punjab, Delhi, Rajasthan, Central India U P 
and even Eastern India, slowly forgoi their 

mother-tongue, Kashmiri and used Urdu as 

sue . They ultimately came to regard Urdu 

as their mother-tongue. In Kashmir itself 

Urdu was and to the court language and ther 
lore in full bloom. 


It would be no exaggeration to say that 
the very foundations of the Urdu novel and of 
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its fiction were 
genius, 

classic “Fasanai 
acclaimed as a great 
new paths in virgin soil, 
others. These included in recent days Prem 
Nath Sadhu “Pardesi", and my dear old class 
mate, Prem Nath “Dhar” with his, among 
others, “Kagaz-Ka-Vasudeva”. 

In the field of Urdu prose stalwarts like 
Tribhuwan Nath “Hajar”, Shiv Naram 
“Shamim”. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to name 
only a few , rendered yeomen’s service. In Urdu 
drama Agha Hashar Kashmiri was the path 
finder and pioneer.His ‘Yahudi-Ki-Beti’ has not 
lost any of its lustre even yet. I will not talk of 
later day men of letters in these fields. 

Again in the development of Urdu 
journalism Kashmiris have played a significant 
role. In the Kashmir State itself the legendary 
Har Gopal Kaul, “Khasta”, was almost the 
father of Urdu journalism. In Lahore, others 
apart, the name of Gopi Nath Gurtu of “Akh 
bar-i-am” fame was one to conjure with to be 
followed, with passage of time, by Dina Nath 
Chilean “Mast’s” “Subeh-i-Kashmir”. 

“Kashmir Darpan” of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
“Morasala-i-Kashmir” and “Subeh-i-Umed” 
of Brij Narain “Chakbast” and ‘Bahar-i- 
Kashmir’ could again well be mentioned in this 
connection as specimens from U.P. and Lahore. 

The diadem of Urdu poetry owes a signi- 
ficant debt to Kashmiri genius. Sir Mohammad 
Iqbal, a migrant Kashmiri whose family had 
left Kashmir & settled in Sialkot, is one of 
its immortals. The “Masnavi of Daya 
Shankar Tikku, “Nasim”, holds its own even 
today. Brij Narain Chakbast— a great flower 


the same genre should be read with Iqbals 
“Mera Wattan Wohi Hai” and ‘Naya Shawala’ 
written very much later. His mastery of Urdu 
prose was equally superb. The diction, repartee 
and thrust of “Maarika-i-Chakbast-o-sharar" 

are a delight. Pandit Brij Mohan Dattatriya, 
“Kaifi”, was till recently— he died full of yean 
and honours — a venerated name in Urdu 
literary and cultural circles all over India. My | 
old and revered teacher in S. P. CoUege, I 
Srinagar, Pandit Nand Lall Kaul “Talib” and I 
his friend and contemporary. Pandit Dina Nath I 
Chikan, “Mast”, my earlier and very revered I 

teacher at School, Pandit Nand Lai Dhar I 
‘Begaraz’-again to name only a few- also made I 
their valuable contributions to both prose aid I 
poetry in Urdu and Persian. My old coU^ I 
mate, that great shining star of Kashmff's I 
poetic, literary and cultural firmament, Pandi! I 
Dina Nath ‘Nadim’, initially wrote his poems I 
in Urdu. Some at least of these, whidi b I 
sweetly recited decades ago, seemed to me the I 
to nearly touch the stars. Again the gtta. I 
Kashmiri seer and Savant ‘Masterji , Pani I 
Zinda Kaul, also started as an Urdu poet- 1 
‘Sabit’. Some of his Urdu poems wen ib I 
applause of old masters. That great ni^® I 
gale of Kashmir, Ghulam Ahmed ‘Mahjur ah' I 
started with Urdu and made a brilliant soc»' I 
of it. Among living Urdu poets today J 
Anand Narain Mulla is still acbtoalolP 
as the unchallanged high-priest. I 

Kashmiris have been in 
the battle for the progeess of Urd , I 

uagethey love. Pandit 
a great tyagi and a savant 8 I 
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laid by that great but tragic 
Rattan Nath Dhar “Sarshar . His 

Azad” was universally 
work of art and charted 


nipped almost in the bud by a cruel fat^ 
touched the very heights of poetic diction and 
felicity. His “Khak-i-Hind” and poems of 






ray serene” — was President of the Anjuamn*i- 
Taralq-ye-Urdu-i-Hind for a number of years. 
He strived hard and vigorously in its cause. 

It is, however, a tragedy that not all the 
prose and poetical works of Kashmiris have 
seen the full light of day. Quite some of it 
has been irretrievably lost. Mnnshi Moham- 
mududdin ‘Fauq', a great lover and chronicler 
of his old home-land, lamented about this 
more than half a century ago and said that 
valuable manuscripts had provided food only 

for whiteants or packing materiat for the gro- 
cer. ‘Talib' and ‘Mast' organised a thorough 
search for such manuscripts in the late twenties 
and early thirties; but "came against a stone- 
wall. I know of outstanding Kashmiris who 
wrote excellent Urdu prose and poetr>^ of which 

no trace can be found today. In the early 
twenties Pandit Kashi Nath Trisal 
of Malik Angan, Srinagar, wrote some excel- 
lent short stories and poems. He had a touch 
of genius about him, and died all too pre- 
maturely, leaving not a trace of his writings 
behind as far as I have been able to find 
out. This is equally poignantly and to a 
lesser extent, true of some of my old class 

fellows of the thirties like Prithvi Nath “Hali’’ 
Wazir Mohmmed Ashraf Khan & a few others. 

Many Kashmiries had invaluable treasures 
of Persian & Urdu manuscripts with them. 
They were loath to part with these and unable 
to preserve them either with tragic consequen- 
ces. I remember— and this is a child-hood 
memory— that my grand-father, Pandit Nanak 
Chand, he had a lovely hand, had copied two 

rare and lengri^ Persian manuscripts on fine 

Kashmiri paper with illuminated margins 

which w^ere kept in a small w'ooden box. He 

^ed in the prime of life and these could 
subsequently never be traced. 


Most Kashmiris were aware of this conti- 
nued and wanton loss of a valuable heritage 
but seemed either helpless or indifferent. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and some other dis- 
tinguished Kashmiris of Allahabad, however, 
decided to cry a halt, to the extent possible, 
to further ravages of this nature. They, 

therefore, organized with a rare missionary 
zeal, a collection drive in the fields of Persian 
and Urdu poetry by Kashmiris in Northern 
India. This w^as indeed a Herculean task. 

The dedication and selMess enthusiasm of 
this small band of lovers of Urdu poetry and 
of Kashmiris, headed in the field by Pandit 
Jagmohan Nath Raina, “Shauk”, resulted in 
the publication finally by 1932 of two 
excellently brought out volumes of a classic 

in Urdu,|“Bahar-i-Gulshan-i-Kashmir.” It is a 
monumental work and received a most 
enthusiastic reception. It earned for Kashmiris 
not only numberless bouquets, but also warm 
admiration for their great literar>' contribut- 
ions to both Persian and Urdu poetry^ in a 
most outstanding manner. Extracts from the 
Kalam of over three hundred tw’entv*five 
Kashmiri poets in Persian and Urdu figured 
in these two volumes. Peer Pandit Padshah 
and Rup Bhawani are included amongst a host 
of others. There are also photographs of the 
Poets/Poetesses in plenty-a great labour of love. 
Prose, Urama and fiction could not be covered 
The canvass would have been too vast. Nearly 
half a century has elapsed since Many Kash- 
miri flow’ers have bloomed in the interval in 

the enchanting gardens of Urdu literature in 
prose, poetry and drama. But most of us are 
unaware of this scattered treasure of 
beauty and this culturalllegacy. A fresh band 
of re-incamated Jagmohan Nath Rainas has 


,o be born to lake up tne ibteaJ and bnng out 
anotbet volume to span the uncovered interreg- 
num This is a labour of love which eould 
again be resumed at Allahabad or at Delh, 

before it is too late, for neither time nor insects 
will bide our pleasure. Lovers of Kashmir, of 
Kashmiri culture, and of Urdu ought surely to 


thii cttd 
effioothr* 






betimes. Surely what »oin« of u» oo«ld 


direction more thn 



some 


success 
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the dedication. 
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Jawaharial Nehru 
-Vision of a Kashmiri- 


This is an attempt at discussing a vision. 
Not easy though but an exercise at knowong 
how a basic change of a temper was made 

from spiritual to scientific. A Herculian task 
no doubt but Pandit Jawaharial Nehru took 
up this task with all seriousness. Jawaharial 
Nehru was more than a man. He was an age. 
This effort required a deep knowledge of 
history of India, Europe and Asia without 
which Nehru, the leader-writer could not be 
heard with seriousness. The need f or India 
was to step out of the spiritual temper and 
take up a new idealism of scientific pursuit in 
keeping up with the time. 

In recent times Nehru worked for the pro- 
gress of science and its propagation infusing 
the scientific spirit in the mind of Indian 
people. Hie idealist in Nehru was convinced 
that for the realization of his dream for a 
progressive India scientific methods had to be 
adopted. Rationality being the basis of science, 
this principle was to be applied to human 
conduct in the individual. 

History in general and that of India in 
^rticular was before the eyes of Jawaharial 
^hru. He believed in continuity of human 
development impressed as he was by Darwinian 
eoiy at Combridge. Nothing was static for 
J ^and change was the salt of life. With 

B-12, Pamposh Enclave, New Dethhl 10048. 


— A.N. RAINA* 

this dynamic approach he faced the problems 

of his country. This outlook applied to indi- 
viduals, society and a system. 

It is, however, necessary to mention that 
Nehru’s materialism was flared up by his 
critics. But Nehru’s materialism differed from 
others. He stressed morality and ethics but 
discarded dogma altogether. In one of his 
lectures said he : 


If science divorces itself completely from 
the realm of morality and ethics then the 
power that science gives in your hands might 
be used for evil purpose. So I feel that 
scientists here and elsewhere in their journey 
to the temple of science should remember t 
their scientific temper is essentially, or should 
be one of tolerance, one of humanity.” 

A look at India’s past signifies that spiritual 
temper had its day; a glorious past India had 
contributed to the excellence of culture enri- 
ching civilization. Religion and philosophy, 
literature and art attained remarkable height 
in the early times till Buddhism spread in 
India and across its fontiers; the monarchy of 
Asoka was humane and rational, when India 
achieved a spiritual and economic betterment 
or its people. Asoka’s righteousness brought 
about an undiminishing glory with its Chakra 
of peace that s hines like the Sun of the 


National flag of India. Truth and nonviolence 
where the two main planks of Gandhism that 
made the nation under foreign domination 
arise for a revolution; Trut 

Triumphs. It will ever remain the slogan of 
India. A neeo back in our past seems 


by many was the only cure for the economic 
ills of society. Since then Nehru was absorbed 
in India’s problems of hunger, disease, 
illiteracy and exploitation. In one of his 
speaches he said : 




peep 
necessary here. 


After the First World War (1914-1918 A.D.) 
that shook the world forces of liberalism and 

socialism influenced socio- 

lands. 


revolutionary 

political life of people in many 
Economic nationalism widened its scope to the 

extent that international trade brought 
countries closer. Gandhi evolved his own 
ism Struth and nonviolence where the 
two main planks of his doctrine. Political 
freedom became the first plank of 

national policy in many parts of the world 
where imperialism had fastened itself, exploit- 
ing natural resources to the advantage of the 
ruling country. Thus the world apeared to be 
divided into haves and havenots. The 
oppressed met at Brussels where Jaw'aharlal 
Nehru represented the Indian National 

Congress. It was the first time for Nehru to 
exchange his views with rebel leaders of the 
world. It was the beginning of Nehru’s inter- 
nationalism, a dream then to realisze for which 


“For a hungry man or a hungry woman 
truth had little meaning. He wants food. For 
a hungry man, God has no meaning. And 
India is a hungry starving country and to talk 
of truth and God and even of many of the fine 
things of life to the millions who are starving 
is a mockery. We have to find food for them 
clothing, housing, education, health and so 
on all the absolute necessaries of life that eveiy 
man should possess. When we have done that 
we can philosophize and think of God. So 
science must think in terms of 400 miUion 


persons of India”. 


Nehru toured India to see for himself its 
misery and suffering. Little did others know 
what he was preparing the masses for. Hb 
speeches softened them and his personal tondi 


he worked all his life. Little was known at 
that time that post-war-Europe would flare up 
with millitary might that would result in 
fascist dictatorship. Obedience from below 
and authority from above was detested by 
sensitive leaders who had faith in freedom and 


was courage in his words strengthening mini 
for self-help and dignity. For his sincerity, 
dash and daring, millions loved him. IT* 
nation appeared to him as a class to be tau^ 
but his deep faith lay in international audiOKX 

for which his planning was thorough. 


democracy. Nehru was aware of isms and 
Marxism made an appeal to his mind. 
Scientific interpretation of history propounded 


By the thirties of the present ceniu^^ 
Journalism had become an affecthe force 
Public opinion. Let alone advanced counffl* 
where Imperial interest was the main 

politics other countries too were coming 
with their views on national and intemau' 

Pandit Motilal Nehru had start 


affairs. 
Allahabad 


an English daily 
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Independent the voice of the Swarajist politics 
in India. 

Jawaharlal began his journalism seriously 
when he started the National Here Id in 1938 
A. D. at Lucknow. In a short time Nehru 
came to the forefront in journalism. Not an 
oflScial organ of the Congress leadership but 
dcfinitly a reflection of Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
thinking on national and w'hat proved to be 
more important later, on internatioal thinking. 
The veteran journalist K. Rama Rao assisted 

by M. Chalapathi Rao, connected w'ith this 
paper sincce its inception, upheld the three 
principles of nationalism, socialism and 

humanism. Thus the views of Nehru were 
placed before India and the w'orld. A base was 
required for this new approach, Nehru w'as 
clear of his stand and he stuck to the princi- 
ples he advocated through his daily paper. At 
no cost would he permit his priniciples to be 
thrown away. His clarity and courage brought 
him to the forefront in world politics. 
Curiously enough he supported Britain in its 
struggle against fascism. He hated British 
Imprialism but not the British with whom he had 
much in common. It w'on him a large section 
of sagacious politicians abroad. How' true 
appears the remark later made by Winston 
Churchill who introduced Nehru to the British 
Perlfament as one who knew neither fear nor 
hatred. Thus Nehru came to be known as an 
eminent intellectual and a redical humanist 

by conviction. His liberalism had no parallel 
and his deep sense of the abiding values of 
the Indian tradition enabled him to synthesize 
the cultural excellence of the past that had 
vocated sacredness of the human personality, 
profound thinker as he was Nehru prepared 


his plan for the future of this backward 
country. 

India in isolation could attain little. The 
outlook had to be international to fight 
colonialism in Asia, Africa and South America. 
The problem was one for all to attain freedom 
from imperialists and then strive for develop- 
ment of resources. Such a course alone could 
lead to economic freedom, freedom from want 
and exploitation. Any sacrifice was worthy 
for attaining this goal. In his Presidential 
address at Lucknow Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
said ^‘Violence is bad but slavery is worst,*’ 
Mahatma Gandhi had said : 

“Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is Indian to the 
core he being also an intcrationalist, has made 
us used to looking at everything in the inter- 
national light, instead of the parochial.” 

While disagreeing with Jawaharlal, 
Mahatma Gandhi had said of Nehru : 

“He is fearless yet gentle: being a stranger to 

weakness and weakening diffidence, detects 
weakness in a fash, having no diplomacy about 
him, hates diplomatic language and insists upon 
going straight to the ponit. And as I consider 
myself to be in advance of him in idealism; he 
returns the compliment by dismissing my 
claim. I honour him. I have before me a 
picture of Jawaharlal, and think of what he 
would say, Jawaharlal is my heir and successor 

so far as my hold on the congress is concerned, 
I am discharging his stewardship. I have 
made a rule for myself that so far as the 
congress is concerned, if there is an unbridge- 
able gulf between him and me his views should 
prevail.” 
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A study of Gandhian literature reveals 
that Jawaharlal appeared to the voice of the 
future which lured Mahatma Gandhi* The 
opposition of the stalwarts in the congress who 
laid stress on the stewardship of Rajaji did 
not cut ice with Mahatma Gandhi who was 
driven to declare him his heir. Differences 
sank dowm before sincerity and patriotism 
when Mahatma Gandhi wrote on the War 
Resolution “I had a conclusive defeat. I was 
invited to draft a resolution, and so was Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. I was proud of my draft, 
but my pride w^ent before destruction.” 

A realist to the core Jawaharlal Nehru 
made no secret of his views. His interest 
was present howsoever ugly. Hunger, disease 
and ignorance of the masses in India w^as a 
challenge for him. It required a revolution 
in thinking and change from the spiritual to 
the scintific temper. Religion and spiritual 
quest were noble achievements in their own 
place, but slavery and foreign domination had 
reduced India to a degradation, moral and 
material. The message of the Gita was clear. 

“Arise, if you die you rule heaven. If you 
win world is at your feet.” A free and self 
reliant India required scientific temper. It 
became his first objective. To his 

critics he approached thus; 

“Again science has its destructive side and 
constructive, creative side. Both have sone 
side by side and both still go on. No one 
know^s which will ultimately triumph. 
A scientist, like any other person must 
develop some kind of organic knowlege of 
human history and human advance.” 


It was not chance that the expression 
‘Scientific temper’ was used by Nehru. His 
w'ords were his owm, pearls, w- eight)' and 
w'holesome. To those who enjoy reading him 
this fact is obvious. For instance, Nehru 
makes use of the word ‘inevitable’ often. At 
places the paragraph reads like Euclid’s propo- 
sition with the conclusive ‘inevitable’. Such 
w'ords denote the temper of a thinker. 

To the sensitive socialist, bloodshed, nay, 
even violence would be a cause of disturbance 
to the naked millions of India existing at a 
level of starvation Gandhism alone suited best. 
Nehru has the devotion of a patriot and discip- 
line of a soldier. What is more, Gandhi 
identified himself with the masses, A sort of 

pool w'as being created, with intellects like 
Maulana Azad, Rajindra Prasad, Asaf Ali, 
Rafi Ahmed Kidw'ai, Pant, Malaviya and Bose, 
w'here the unity of India visibly shone over the 
political horizon of the w'orld. Leadership for 
such a multi-cultural unity w'as required for 
the country where one fifth of the human race 
stro\e for political freedom from British 
Imperialism. A high sense of adaptability was 
required for such a towering leadership, kea 
insight into problems to maintain a harmon- 
ious balance. In short, a temper nothing if 
not scientific, could cope up with the problem 
of the vast country' in which Nehru’s hurricane 
tours enabled the masses to hear the dear 
voice of reason, based on truth and non- 
violence. 

« 

As science and technology advanced, mani 
control, over nature, widened his domain. 
Somehow the advance in the tools of science 
could not keep peace with the broadening 
his mind. This resulted in ugly 
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destruction examplified during the Second 
World War. What was worse the legacy of 
centuries was thrown to the winds and truth ceas- 
ed to be indivisible. A false orientation began 
to be given to science to suit the blood-thirsty 

dictators in their design of territorial aggres- 
sion. Fascist ideology gripped life in a grim 
struggle and isolated voices began to be heard 
in Spain, England, U.S.A. and India, insisting 
on the important generalisation of biology 
that protoplasm is very much the same every- 
where from amoeba to man. In his writings 
Nehru emphasised this basis of life. Without 
entering into a controversy about life and 
spirit it may be stated, that whether we admit 
or not, life and the spirit from display 
particular dispositions. 

Like all great souls Nehru was perplexed 
by the relation between material aspect of 
man, his body and the immortal, if we use 
not the word spiritual. In his “Discovery of 
India” we see a bend, nay a break in his 
mental approach to problems. There is defi- 
nitely a deviation towards the teachings of the 


upanishads and the Indian philosophy. His 
studies in Jail with Maulana Azad had some- 
thing to do with this kind of appreciation with 
purdosiveness of life. In later life Nehru 
tried to rise over the noisy confusion of time 
and pay attention to spirit. This goal-keeping 
quality becomes keen with the craving of 
beauty, moral aspirations and love for his 
fellow beings. 

Steadily though, a star was rising on the 
sky of Asia. A suffering humanity in which 
his roots were deep and to raise which he strove 
unweared on the road of truth. The way he 
adopted was the way of science, confidence 
in reason and the way of faith. To attain 
such a height Nehru had practised, nay, even 
had worked assiduously for an emancipated 
temper, soft, and compromising, flexible and 
moderate, always in a state of elasticific 
temper which Nehru made others feels and 
which befits the over-widening, everchanging 
space age which we have entered. 
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Women of Kashmir 

—ASHA DHAR* 


Kashmiri women are beautiful and among cational activities introduced in the State by 
the best feminine types in India. It would be Christian missionaries, followed by the 
truer to say that the Iranian and Turkish beau- Women’s W'elfare Trust and other organisations, 
ties compare favourably with them in features What he has written about the pioneers of 
and complexion that put the statement the social reform, and the opposition faced by 
other way round — ^just as Switzerland should them, has relevance today too. 


be called the ‘Kashmir of the East’. They 
have ‘an English rosiness of complexion behind 
the Eastern tan’. It is but natural that they 
have been the object of panegy'rics for their 
unrivalled beauty and charm. ‘The eyes of a 
beautiful Kashmiri woman have such an ur- 
gency mingled with pathos, that you look into 
them as you would look into spring waters, 
wondering, *wrote James Milne^, characterising 
her as “a primal creature in her garden of 
Eden”. Yes, her beauty has won her un- 
reser\'ed encomiums, and the poets and sages 
among them have been adulated, but her part 
in socio economic and political affairs of 
Kashmir — considerable by any standard— has 
not been written up much, except when their 
deeds have been tagged on to the kings and 
ministers. It was left to Pandit Prem Nath 
Bazaz, a well-know^n writer on Kashmir, to 
research into the past and come out wiih a 
wealth of in detail a book to depict Kashmiri 
w'omen as they lived through different periods 
of history and spotlight their past achievements 
bringing the learned survey upto the struggle 
for emancipation that started with the dawm of 
the century. Thereafter, he discusses edu- 

^ C~1, Pamposh Enclave, New Delhi-110048 

1 Milne. J. Road to Kashmir, 

2 Bazaz Prem Nath daughters of Vitasta, 


Once upon a time, in the Hindu society, 
in ancient India, “the wife uttered Vedic 
mantfds as an equal wdth the husband at the 
religious ceremonies”. Later, Hindu Society, 
thanks to Manu and his cohorts, became less 


liberal, Bazaz Sahib, who in his stout book* on 
the women of Kashmir pieced together chunks 
of information scattered in old manuscripts, 
brings out the salutary fact that Kashmir 

^‘surrounded by high mountains appears 

to have remained mostly unaffected by this 

illiberal wave”— arc und the beginning of the 

Christian era, w^hen the Smnti w^ave shook the 
Hindu society. The women of Kashmir ww 
freer in the Buddhist society and recei 

better intellectual nourishment. Then, 
or the Shaivist eclectic system of philosophy 
was evolved in the Valley, flourishing in the 
8th century and after. That women divimti^ 
were worshipped in the new cult and the or 

of female ascetics was evolved, 
riirectlv to women gaining more impor 


in society. 


r. 

I 


Sughanda and Didda 

Going back to pre-history or protohistory, we 
know about Yashovati who was the regent after 
her infant son (later the famous Gonanda If) 
war coronated. She continued to be the de facto 
ruler of Kashmir until the son attained majo- 
fity It was during this time that thw epic 
Mahabharata war was fought. Coming down 
to historic figures, Queen Sughanda accom- 
panied her husband, Shankaravarman (son of 
Avantivarman, whose reign 855-883 A.D., was 
remembered as the golden age of Kashmir) in 
March 902 A.D. when he invaded the terri- 
tories situated on the banks of the Sindhu 
(Indus) in north-west Kashmir. She took 
charge of the situation when the king died in 
battle, and installed his infant son on the 
throne. He died soon after. Another son was 
installed on the throne but he too did not sur- 
vive for long. Then, responding to the call of 
the country, Sughanda herself assumed the 
reins of the sovereign. She ruled for two 
years. 904-’6 A.D., trying her best to organise 
the government on a stable foundation. Her 
end was tragic, at the hands of the formidable 
Tantrins. The remains of a magnificent 
temple, Gopala Keshav, constructed by her are 
to be seen near Pattan, in the vicinity of 
Srinagar. 

The next queen-regnant who left her impress 
on the history of Kashmir was Didda (better 
known as ‘Didda the Terrible’, like Catherine 
of Russia), appeard on the scene half a century 
later. Daughter of Simharaja, the chief of 
bohara, Didda was married to Kshemagupta 
(950-958 A.D.), a drunkard and debauch. On 
Ws death, Didda became regent, placing his 
infant son, Abhimanyu on the throne. The 
^^ins of state remained in her hands during 


this and other following regency periods, until 
she ascended the throne herself in 9X1 A.D. 
Altogether, she ruled the country for 50 years, 
quashing rebellions with courage, intrepedity 
and diplomatic skill. Her victory over the 
forces of conspirators is thus described by 
Kalhana, the poe^-historian, in Rajatarangini, 
‘She whom none believed had the strength 

to step over a cattle track, the 
lame lady traversed, in the manner of the son 
of, the wind (Hanuman), the confederate 
forces.” Unscrupulous and licentious 

(she was beautiful despite her physical defor- 
mity and Kalhana details her affairs), Didda 
possessed a lust for power, complemented by 

political sagacity and administrative ability. 
Extremely well versed in the arts of peace and 
war, Didda ruled over Kashmir for more than 
half a century (out of which she was sovereign 
in her own right for 23 years) and earned 
respect from historians. A queen-regnant to 
whom murders of three princes, her own flesh 
and blood, are attributed, could not have been 

called ‘Didda’ (or, Ded^ i e., mother), had 
she not been brave, generous and pious. She 
was a great builder; says Kalhana : “It is need- 
less to enumerate her manifold good works : 
she consecrated 64 foundations, such is the 
report.” The temples and shrines she built 
were magnificent structures. 

Kota Rani and others 

The last of the Hindu queens of Kashmir 
Kota Rani, was actually the last Hindu ruler 
of the Vale of Kashmir. Fro n her, in 
dramatic circu iistances, charged v. i!h intrigue 
and treachery, the sovereignty passed on to 
Muslims who ruled over Kashmir for the next 
500 years. Rinchin, a fugitive from Tibet — a 
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Buddhist who had embraced Islam— rose to be 
the kine of Kashmir in the utter confusion 
that followed the invasion of Dulchu, a Tartar 
chief from Central Asia. He courted and 
married Kota Rani, the daughter of Rama- 
chandra, the former king whom he had killed in 
battle. Rinchin took on the Muslim name 
Sadar-ud-Din and there is difference among 
historians whether or not she retained her own 
faith. But it is agreed that with her counsel, 
Rinchin conducted the affairs of the state 
justly. Shah Mir, an adventurer from Swat, 
became his minister, serving him faithfully 
until his death in 1320 A.D. He had sustained 
some rounds in fighting a battle with 
Udhyanadeva, who led an uprising against him. 
Kota Rani married Udhyanadeva who re- 
mained on the throne for 15 years. He was 
no good as a ruler; the burden of ruling fell 
on the capable shoulders of Kota. “She was 
all powerful”, remarks historian Jonaraja. 
“She was as it were the mind and the king the 
body who carried out her order.” And when 
Achala, a desperado from the south I invaded 
the Valley, Udhyanadeva fied from the scene. 
Kota stayed on, to organise the resistance. 
The invasion was thwarted. Shah Mir played 
a big role among the defenders. Udhyanadeva 
returned to the capital but he was henceforth 
a king in name. Kota was the undisputed 


ruler of the kingdom. She ascended the 

throne in 1338 A.D., when Udhyanadeva died 

This was the time that Shah Mir was 
waiting for. He wielded sufficient power in 
the government and had oarved a niche for 
himself in the hearts of Kashmiris. Hardly 
had Kota Rani ruled for five months when he 
staged a bid for the throne. She lost the day 
after a long-drawn battle. She surrendered on 
the explicit condition that she would share 
the bed and throne with Shah Mir. Jonaraja 

says that for one night they shared the bed. 
But historians are divided on this. It is said 
that Kota Rani, clad in a rich costume, entered 
the boudoir of Shah Mir. Before he could 
draw her into his arms, she had stabbed her- 
self. Her death spelled the end of Hindu 
Rule in Kashmir. 

Kashmiri women have shown courage and 
selfrespect even in crisis. In the words of the 
well know^n author of the “Daughters of the 
vitasta'’ the noble-soul and the sensitive 
queen could not reconcile herself to the 
degrading position of living like a wife of the 
foreigner who had come as a humble suppliant 
at the palace gate and could claim no great 
ancestry.” 
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Kashmir as they saw Her 

Prof. S. L. Pandit^ 


Since the very dawn of history the Valley 
of Kashmir has been one of the most cele- 
brated regions among the inhabited areas of 
our planet. Its special importance has been 
recorded by historians and travellers, and its 
scenic beauty has been extolled in prose and 
verse. In his immortal verse Kalidas mentions 
it as the land famous for its natural beauty, 
its salubrious climate, the loveliness of its 
women, and its special and very rare produce, 
called Saffron, 

In ancient times, seekers after light and 
learning were drawn to its confines from dis- 
tant regions of the Far East and West Asia. 
That was centuries ago. Even in later times, 
when Kashmir had ceased to be one of the 
great centres of learning in Asia, European 
travellers were attracted to it by the fame of 
its natural beauty and the excellence of its 
crafts and manufactures. Among the first such 
Western travellers to visit the land and to 
record his impressions of life here was a 
French physician, named Francois Bernier. 
Bernier came here over the old Moghul Road 
in the train of En percr Aurengzeb arouiid 
theyearl665 A. D. and in his famous Travels 
he gave a detailed account of his journey from 
Delhi to Srinagar across the Pir Panchal 
Range. And Kashmir did not disappoint 
Bernier, for he called it” the Paradise of the 
Indies”. Also he was struck by the unsur- 


passed beauty of Kashmir Shawls and other 
manufactures in metal and woodwork. 

Bernier was followed by many other well 
known European travellers down to our own 
times, and they worte glowing accounts of the 
Valley. Among these may be mentioned Hip- 
polyte Desiderian, an Italian Jesuit Priest who 

reached Srinagar in November, 1714 A. D. 
In 1783 A. D. an Englishman, by name 
Forster, an officer of the Bengal Army of the 
East India Company travelled from India to 
St. Petersburgh. While on this journey, he 
passed through Kashmir and left an account of 
the then conditions prevailing here. By this 
time the Moghul power had declined and 
Kashmir had come under Afghan rule, result- 
ing in considerable degeneration in the living 
conditions of the people and in the quality of 
their world-famous handicrafts. 

Next, an interesting visitor to the Valley 
was Vigne. He arrived in Bombay in 1833 
and travelled extensively in the Punjab before 
entering the Valley through Jammu. At the 
latter place he met Raja Gulab Singh, who 
was at this time a feudatory chief under 
Ranjit Singh, the then redoubtable Sikh ruler 
of the Punjab. In 1842 A.D. Vigue published 
a mem.orable book, Travels in Kashmir 
Ladakh, Iskardo. At this time Kashmir was 
part of Maharaja Ranjit Singh's dominion. 


* C-36, Pamposh Enclave, New Delbi-1 ! 0048 


and it was not long before Gulab Singh was to 
acquire it when the Sikh empire collapsed 

under the British onslaught soon after the 
death of Ranjit Singh. From Jammu Vigue 
passed on to the Valley and found the living 
conditions of the people in utter decline. In 
spite of its vast natural resources and its fer- 
tile soil, as he wrote, earthquakes, famine, 
cholera and the tyranny of the Afghan and 

Sikh rulers had combined to reduce the mass of 
the population to dire straits. And yet at one 
point Vigne makes an interesting observation 
on the potentialities lying dormant in the 
natural wealth of the Valley and the congenit- 
al talents of its sons and daughters. 
“Kashmir can become the focus of Asiatic 

civilization, a miniature England in the heart 
of Asia.” 

In times much closer to our own discerning 
foreign visitors and administrators have publi- 
shed valuable books on Kashmir. Among these 
special mention may be made of Sir \^'alter 
Lawrence and Sir Francis Vounghusband. 
Lawrence was a distinguished member of the 
Indian Ci\ il Service, and about a hundred 
years ago his services were requisitioned by 

Maharaja Pratap Singh for organizing the first 
modern rexenue settlement in the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir. Lawrence’s “V'alley of 
Kashmir”, published in 1895 A.D. gives an 
objective and faithful account of life here 
about a century ago, and this volume can pro- 
vide quite valuable reading matter even to 
those who administer the state today. Young- 
husband, one of the greatest travellers and 
explorers of Central Asia, first visited Kashmir 
in 1887 and later functioned as Political Resi- 
dent here for some years. In his book. 
Kashmir, he gives a colourful account of 


various beauty spots and places of archa. i 

cal interest visited by Um intheVallJ!, 

beyond Zojila Pass, called “the eatemv. 
Central Asia” 

In the context of this very brief survey trf ' 
how some foreign visitors and obsenen 
reacted to the beauty of Kashmir, it would 
appear appropriate to conclude with a 
references to how some distinguished persons 
were inspired to poetic utterances by the wdl 
known attractive features of this land, h j, 
widely known that Emperor Jehangir compost 
the following couplet when he felt enraptured 
b\' the scenic beauty of this valley 

If there is heaven on earth. 

It is here, it is here. 

Before Jehangir, however, itwasFyzee, a 
highly learned and distinguished member at j 
Emperor Akbar's Court, who exclaimed:— 

i% ^ ^57 ftJTPR Wflt il 

A thousand caravans of desire 

are c n the move every night, 

So that all the load of enjoyment 
may find fulfilment in the realm ofKashmit 

Still earlier, it appears that the reputation of 
the physical beauty of the people of Kashmir 
had travelled to Iran at least as early as in the 
time of Iran’s celebrated poet, Hafiz of ShiraZr> 
for he says somewhere : — 

<• I 

The sing and they dance to the tune of | 

\ crsw) 

The dark-eyed Kashmiris 

and the turks of Sam ar 
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So far as European literature is concerned, 
the fame of Kashmiri’s unique scenic beauty 
appears to have become widely publicized 
following the publication of Bernier’s TtbvbIs 
in the late seventeenth century. Strangely 
enough, the spell of Kashmiri’s loveliness 
appears to have held thral a number of English 
poets who themselves never set their feet in 
these regions. Early in the nineteenth century 
Thornes Moore located the main scenes of his 
famous verse tale, Lalla Rookh^ in the Valley. 
At one point in this long poem, Moore bursts 
forth into the following rhapsody: — 

“Who has not heard of the Vale of Kashmir, 
with its roses, the brightest that earth ever gave* 
Its temples, and grottos, and fountains as clear. 
As the love-b*ghted eyes that hang over their 

wave?” 

Also percy Byshe Shelley, the famous contem- 


porary of Thornes Moore, appears to have 
been fascinated by the far-famed beauty of 
this “paradise on earth”. fn his poem 
Alastor, the lovely wandering poet of that 

name reaches the climax of his long quest for 

• eal beauty in this very mountain Valley. To 

quote: — 

“Till in the Vale of Cashmire, 

Far within Sun its loneliest dell, where odorous 
t^lants entroine Sun beneath the hollow rocks 

D . , ^ natural bower, 

eside a sparkling rivulet he stretched 
His languid limbs ” 

in our own times many foreign writers have 
woven their themes, political, fictional and 
pseudo-historical round the mountains, lakes 
rivers, and dales of this land of Nature’s 
enc antment. It may not, however, he possible 
to exhaust this theme in a brief article. 
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Rishi Cult in Kashmir 


K. N. DHAR* 


INTRODUCTION 

Mental prowes of Kashmir has been as 
exuberant as its physical excellence. The in 
cessant quest of the self for super state of mind 
has been the forte of Kashmiris all along. 
Nature at its best here in Kashmir has also 
given a fillip to excavate the best in man for 
making his life meaningful. It may squarely 
be called a conscious effort to equate self and 
super-self, the microcasm and the macrocasm, 
the immanence and the Transcendence. As a 
preamble to this self-search suitable answers 
were provided to the seeming contradictions 
discernable in men- the crown of creation; 
consequently a host of philosophical treatises 
came to be wriiten deriving sustenance from 
Hindu or Buddt'ist beliefs. In the galaxy of 
such thinkers Acharya V.isu Gupta, Soma- 
nanda, Utpala Deva and Abhinava Gupta 
shine the best. It was their cumulative mental 
contribution which gave birth to Monistic 
Shaivism of Kashmir. In the f urteenth Cen- 
tury ‘Lalla-Ded' clothed this rich heritage in 
home-spun Kashmiri idiom building a veri- 
table bridge between the old crumblir g under 

its own weight of degeneration and the ‘nt\v 

impatient to usher in most uptodate thinking 
on this subject of mental exaltation. 

However, the political and social ethos of 
Kashmir underwent a drastic change in 1339 
A.D. when Shahmeer a fugitive from Central 
Asia by virtue of his sagacity and political 
acumen inducted Muslim rule here. Pei haps, 
this sweeping metamorphosis in the life of the 


people was the retribution most aptly or- 
dained by Nature for the incompetence of later 
Hindu Kings ruling over Kashmir from 1155 
A.D. to 1339 A.D.’^ Moreover, the actual cre- 
dit for consolidating this Muslim rule and 
giving it truly Islamic content and flavour 

goes to Syed Ali Hamdani more popularly 
known as Shah Hamdan,* His gifted son Syed 
Muhammad Hamdani taking after bis illus- 
trious father made this political conquest of 
Kashmir complete by his peerless erudition’ 
Now Islam hnd come to its own and like iti 
predecessors Buddhists or Hindus has to add 
purpose from its owm dimensions to this spiri- 
tual heritage of Kashmir. It might well be 
called an extension of this self-education from 
Islamic angle. The Sufis-doyen among them 

being Shah Harodan himself- did contribute 

their mite towards mental ascension, but it did 
not catch up with the people as voraciously m 
was the case with Reshi Cult. It suited the 
psyche of the people more than the Sufi-cult 
fir reasons understandable. Although Dr- 
Mohibul Hassan in his book written in - 
has contended that Syeds were averse w 
ReshisS yet it cannot be believed by an) 

stretch of imagination whatsoeve^ that mas 

lering a mammoth fund of Islamic thenoj.. 
the sufis w'ould have optid for going coumer 

to the teachings of i he Prophet who has 

arribiguously I do^va ; 

“All creatu»‘es of God arc His fam *) 

,he most beleveJ of God .h« 


he 's 

best his cieaiures ^ 


* .'-arsinggarh, Srinagar. Kashmir. 

(1) Jona Raja Tarangini, Verses 29-264: 

(3) Jona Raja Tarangini, Verse 573; < 

(4) Kashmir under Sultans page, 222-525 (5) Al-Qura-23. 5 
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12) Peer Hassan Khoyami, Tarikhi Kas 

. fransIation-Athar Hussa n 


Moreover, Prophet Muhammed’s assertion 
that "O Prophets, ye are but of one Order®”, 
could not have been wasted upon these men 
of letters and erudition. The most renowned 
interpretor of Islamic Mysticism or Sufism 
Mohiud Dinibni A1 Arabi (1165 AD, — 1240 
A.D ) has summed up the relation between the 
man and his maker in these words ; - 

“The world is merely outward aspect of 

that which in its inward aspect is God”’. 
He goes on to assert further— "Man is the 
Microcasm in which all the Divine attribu- 
tes are united and in man alone does God 
become fully conscious of Himself”® 

It may be inferred from this that Al-Arabis 

influence made Sufism not so much a affair of 

•< 

heart and conscience but a synonym of specu- 
lative philosophy out of touch with those 
intimate moral and religious feelings that 
inspired the earlier mystics. (9) This very 
lurking fear of misrepresenting the Quranic 
tenets by the Reshis also might have stood 
between them and the Sufis. 

Syed Amir All has unerringly referred to 

this lapse on the part of the Sufis when he 
says 

Many Sufis have definitely erred while 
explaining their stand and have made a 
hotch-potch of many beliefs alien to 
Islam.w Some modern scholars have poin- 
ted out that the contradictions in what 
the Mullahs profess for personal consump- 
tion and preach for general consumption 
might have made them unpopular ; but in 
IS context it is to be remembered that 


^Sheikh-ul-Alara’ was himself a Mullah. 

So, we can safely conclude that teachings 
of Reshis were more in tune with the tradi- 
tional thinking of Kashmiri people on 
those lofty subjects than those of the Sufis. 
Consequently, it earned an edge over 
Sufism in educating the man in this Happy 
Valley. 

RESHl ORDER 

The word ‘Reshi’ is actually ‘Rsi’ of 
Sanskritic Origin. It has been used in Veda 

profusely. It means an inspired poet or a 
sage. In Kashmiri parlance it connotes a 
pious soul niore concerned with the ‘Spirit’ 
than with the ‘Self’ For this very reason 
the most predc^m inant trait of tolerance and 
Godliness exhibited by Kashmiris has earned 
the nams of ‘Reshvar* “(Rshi-Vatika)” a 
retreat of Savants for his habitat. The very 
name of this cult suggests unmistakably that 
it comprises an order of emancipated recluses 
rehabilitating man on his lost glv>ry. 

The Rishi order in muslims has had its 
influence on people in the countryside. 
Essentially vegetarians these saintly priests are 
different from professional priests. They 
live a detached life and practice austerity. 
Kashmir has many holy places known shrines 
where “vegetarian” atmosphere prevails. In 
every part of Kashm r from the Panjal 
Mountains in the South to the Kazinag ranges 
in the north there are some well-known 
Rishis whose abodes have become places of 
worship for Mu^lims and Hindus where festi- 
vals are held. These are to name some of 
the prominent shrines : 


^^ A-' Nicolson. Legacy of Islam page 224; (8) Ibid. (9> Syed Amir Ali- 
n .. o - Ibid; (\\) Jona Raja Tarangini Verse 673 (12) Ib i 


^pint o f Islam, page 44S. (10) 
Verse 572. 
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Nund Rishi 
Laderman Rish i 
Khalaraman 
Y asman 
Sojan Rishi 
Jogi Rishi 
Ropa Rishi 

Ganga Baba 
Mubarik Rishi 
Khwaja Baba 
Sham Bibi 
Shang Rishi 
Baba Rishi 


Tsrar 

Ariari 

vegibror 

Akhal 

Chair 

Kobsherkot 

Badrkot 

Aish Muqam 

Badrkot 

Pushkar 

Anantnag 

1 angmarag. 




Beyond any shadow of doubt, the tal'est 

of all the Reshis of Kashmir is Sheikh Noor- 

ud-din, more lovingly known as ‘Nund Reshi’. 
His magnetic personality appeared on the 

Kashmir 

Kashmir History. Sultan S,kandar-the 
iconoclast-in collaboration with ‘Suha Bhatta 
a neo-convert prime-minister of his, unleashed 
a reign of terror on a sizable section of hts 

subjects He in his misplaced zeal for Islam 
tried hard to undo any remaining vestiges of 
yesterday, forgetting conveniently, yn 
erroneously, that to-day is only an improved 
version of yesterday. It cannot be built out 
of a vaccum. At this unsavoury crisis in the 
thinking of man, Islamic tenets needed correct 
and fool-proof interpretation. That is exiciiy 
what the Reshi cult of Kashmir accomplished 
with artless dexterity and sincerity of purpose. 
This healing touch of the Reshis kept the 
torch of humanistic values alive when the 
gathering clouds of disruption were bent upon 
besmearing the angelic posture of our social 

order- 


After going through the entire gamut of 
Reshi literature, we can safely perceive three 
stages, distinctly pronounced, in their exercise 
in self-education. 

The first legibly connotes their urge to 
proceed from Finite to Infinite, from Imma- 
nence to Transcendence. This mental fervour 
is replete with agonizing trials and travail. 
Herein perseverance of highest order comes 
handy to them and so they do not get derailed, 
to borrow their idiom ‘nursing fire on the 
palm of hand’. This extraordinary mental 
goads them on to keep the madding crowds 
at a distance, to ruminate in seclusion. When 
the soul is on its wings, it is the experience 
and the erudition which counts. Again, their : 
guideline for making this upward journey 
rewarding and all the more appetizing is “to 
live the knowledge one receives”^® 


In this context, we should make it abun- 
dantly clear that Reshis of Kashmir derive 
their inspiration f.om the word of ‘Quran’ 
and the life of Prophet Mohammed. Ithw 
been wrongly asserted that Reshi literature 
represents the amalgam of whole thinking <* 
the terse subject of Divinity current in Kadt" 
mir from the dawn of civilization. While 

going through the ‘Shruks’“ of this origmaM 

of Reshi Cult 

tenets of Islam, reverence ^ . 

med and also the attributes of a true 

man are the loudest. The language emplo^ 

and approach made tow ^ 

bave cut across the 

times, but it is a ^ underwritten- 

great religions aitfi ^ 

Assimilation and in no way rejecU^^ 


— ^ , ISO *i4t The technical term used f 

13 Noor Name edited by Amin Kamii. page 189. ) Rest,. 

quartrains (L'vj Alamdari Kashmir and Sheikh-ul-Alam are ayn y 





have, for sooth, gained by being born into 

this vvorld”^^ 

Segregation is foreign to the genius of these 
Reshis, Their pulsating heart beats for whole 
of the humanity with the sweet jingle of love. 
To the Reshis this love meant inclusive attach- 
ment and not exclusive detachment. This 
signifies the expansion of soul, re-discovering 
the contours on which mind and heart should 
plant their feet in selfe quipoise and inner 
harmony- 

These Reshis have fulfilled the role of ever- 
vigilaat convcience-keepers of man, sentinels of 
human values and harbingers of love and 
amity. Their intensity of feelings and stead- 
fast conviction have risen above narrow 
loyalties and parochial confines* 

Plain living and h‘gh thinking was the 
ultimate with the Reshis. Herein they were 
ostensibly impressed by the simple and frugal 
attitude to life by Prophet Mohammei himself. 
They shuaned publicity and ostentation; Reshis 
thus emulated in fullness the foot-prints left 
behind by the prophet. 

“Such \y *re the lessons of s If-restraint and 
discipline wh'ch the prophet fp'^ace be on Him^ 
taugVit not merely by word month but by 
precept to those who w^re to carry the message 
and discharge' it with g**eat respons’bilities.”^® 
The Reshis lived this ideal in letter and spirit 
donning the badge of self-suffering devoted 
firmly to public good. On the authority of 
Aini-Akbari, these savants planted trees on 

the roads for the convenience of the travellers 
and also made arrangements for providing 
them water to quench their thirst. Even 


during the Mughal rule over Kashmir this 
benevolent institution of Reshi was quite 
kicking and active. Their message could thus 
be gleaned with ease and comfort. It could 
also dispense with persistent vocal admoni- 
tions. Their life was an open book inviting 
people to read any page out of it. More- 
over, their approach being unsophisticated, 
the grass-root level of Kashmiri population 
felt attracted to it The Reshis not being 
enamoured of philosophical Jig. saw catered to 
the spiritual urges of the common people in a 
most straight manner, without any distinction 
of caste or creed. Their approach as man 
speaking to man inspire one to become the 
reflector as well as the reflection of subliminal 
prowess. 

Their word was so straight simple and affec- 
tive that all the sections of Kashmiri popula- 
tion owned them without any reservations 
whatsoever. Where intellect ceases to operate, 
intuition step^ in. Intellect wedded to arng- 
ment and counter-argument erodes faith. The 
most predominant ingredient of the message 
popula"'zed by Reshis is their indomitable 
faith in God and His messenger; so, their 
emphasis on faith alone divorced from the 
maze of inte'Iectual conundrums, provided 
emotional food for the millions, otherwise 
feeling dazed, starved, and suffocated. Hence 
these mendicants had no use for dogmas, 
fruitless ritualism, idol-worship and other 
prevalent worldly bondages imprisoning the 
soul of man in cocoony meshes. Reshis, in 
this way, succeeded in attracting larger allegi- 
ence; fellow-feeling thus inevitably became 
their motto : — 


(21) Noor nama P. 164 (22) Syed Abdul Hassan Nadvi-Islam and the world, P. 207. 
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their attitude to life; without mincing words 
“Alamdari Kashmir^* has proclaimed: - 

“We should feel enamoured of that Pro- 
phet Mohammed who actually initiated the 
epoch of Godly compassion; when on dooms- 
day we are called to the dock, we will surely 
be looking to him to vouchsafe for us all 

And in the same breath, he has most un- 
ambiguously asserted that the Initiator of this 
Reshi order is Prophet Mohammed H'mself 
and the entire ambit of knowledge is concen- 
trated in ‘Allah. Mohammed, Gabriel a^d 
Sharah This mental ferment has been most 
graphically depicted in this experience of 
‘Sheikh-Ul Alam’: — 


third stage of this mental drill. The realiKd 
soul now elects to pay back to his flock what 
he owes to it in terms of self-exaltation. 
Whole saga of Reshi-Iiterature is therefore an 


unalloyed; verbal translation of the experiences 
mastered by such spiritually eminent person- 
ages. Through such sermons, the Reshis have 
taken upon themselves voluntarily to procure 
unto man hislost manliness. It is a self- 
assigned duty to make life doubly rewarding- 
mundane and sublime coalscing into one 
indivisible whole. This is the crux of Reshi 
cult of Kashmir. These ambassadors of peace, 
and good-will replaced friction by fraternity, 
strife by straightness and division by cohesion. 


“Self realization with unbending sinew 
represents kindling a lamp in the elusive 
wind shorn off its quivering shimmer"’* 

Second stage of this self-discipline can 
fairlv be called the “reahzation-statr of mind”. 
It is self and sup^r-self becoming co-llinear 
and consequently congruent. The throbs beat- 
ing in harmonious melody harald the consum- 
mation of this penance : -- 


Reshi-cult has also derived ample sus- 
tenance from the five pillars of spiritual 
Ascendance as enunciated by Islam. These i 

I 

are Taqwa (piety), Ikhlas (Doing a good deed 
for the sake of God), Sabr (steadfastness^ I 
Patience, fortitude), Tawakul (Trust in God) ; 
and lastly ‘Shukur’ (sense tf gratitude to 
God),*° Reshis have unfolded their experiences 
around these guide-lines ushering in a silent 
revolution in the mental fibre of Kashmiris. 


“The distance between Him and myself 
has all of a sudden evaporated. I feel calm 
composure in his Presence. To have sought 
Him out of my self was an exercise in 
futility. Now, my benefactor is fully 
seized of my ownself’’^^ 


This undying activisa ion of mind and hcaft 

can be luU:d into tranquility only through 

within ftoni 


self introspection-reverting to 

without : — 


C4 


When rumination culminates in consu- 
mation, consequent expression of the experi- 
ences gathered moment by moment itches for 
serialization vocally. It may be called the 


I was brought to life simply to rise above 
the temporal level, but my mind unbridle 
of course, was allured by the objects o 
senses. Behold : how a full baked expen 
ence of mine even got deceived ? | 


(16) Noor Nama page 25 (17) Ibid-page 177 ; (l8) Ibid. (19) Ibid-pagc 248. 
.\rabic tjfm> .Vit,i Ealish reiJ:riag have been borrowed from Prophet Mohain 


his missien by Ather Hussain, Page 94; Noor name, page 194; 
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“Being the progeny of common parents, 
what will the Hindus and Muslims gain by 
being at logger-heads with each other ? 
God will never shower His grace over such 
votaries”.** 


Reshis performed their noble mission at a 
time when man was in agony, crisis in his 
character was giving him constant prickings. 
These dignified personages brought man back 
to his inherent dignity. Their alchemic touch 
turned dress into gold, enriching the Kashmir 
heritage of tolerance, love and faith in God, 

echoing this exhortation contained in the 
Holy Quran : — 

“Verily we have sent thee with the Truth, 
a comforter and a warner, and there is not 


a people but a warner hath not passed 

among them.”* Their sincere efforts was 

tr make man rational in every sense of the 

word; Man had found no time to cool his 

heels, being restlessly involved in oscillating 

between the demon and the deity; in man 

is mirrored the image of his lord, pure and 

chaste, as the gem-like dew-drops on ruby 

rose-petals. Reshi cult, to sum up, is an 

order of intense dovotion, self donial are 

its tools, love is its passion, song its worship 

and ultimate identification with the Divine 
its ideal. 


(23) Noor nama P. 48 

(24) Translation by Atkar Hussain 
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Kunzru-the Karmayogi 


L. N. RAINA* 


Among the gems of fCashmiri commaaity 
which shone bright anl lustrous during the 

current eventful century was Pandit HriJay- 
nath Kmzru, a modern Tyagi and Karma 

Yogi. Though Kashmiris would certainly 
take pride to call him as one of their own, 
Pandit Kunzru was among the most eminent 
Indians of the age; he was a world citizen 

whose interests ranged far and wide and who 
pioneered among Indians area study of 
the world around us. To quote President Zakir 
Hussain, Pandit Kunzru was ‘‘one of the 
illustrious Indians of our generation who 
contributed in various ways to the advance- 
ment of our nation and helped to enrich the 
quality of our public life”. Pandit Kunzru 
was a man of liberal convictions and remark- 
able calholi^ity of outlook. He represented 
in his person liOt only the best of Kashmiri 
heritage but also of India’s composite culture. 

Pandit Hridaynath Kuozru's life was 
imbu. d with uncommon moral and ethical 
principles on which he never compromised. He 
was one of the most important liberal leaders 
of his time to whom Pandit iawaharlal Nehru 

and other public men of his time paid defe- 
r.nce. For over htlf a c.Mitjry he was a 

lead'f’g parliamentarian who applied his 
incisive mind not only to the constitutional 
and political problems of the country but also 

to foreign relations and the defence require- 


ments of India. He plunged with equal zest 
in the battle for the educational progress and 
social emancipation of his countrymen. In 
fact the personality of this eminent Indian 
touched upon practically every aspect of the 
nation’s life. 

Pandit Hridaynath Kunzru was a great 
patron of Kashmiri culture. The co mm unity 

owes him a great debt of gratitude for all the 
sympathy and solitude he displayed for 
Kashmiris in the turmoil and displacement 
they had to face during the period immedia- 
tely folloiving partition. Though he 
could compare well with, and quite often 
favourably, with any of the luminaries of his 
time, his self-abnegation was so total t’nat he 
did not allow even a line to be written about 
himself, his sacrifices and his achievements. It 
has thus become imparative, for the benefit of 
posterity, to cull out basic facts about this 
tyag-murti so that some researcher may be 
induced to enlarge upon it and pay a fitting 

tribute to this patriot par excellerice by com- 
piling in a book form his achievemeats, hi> 
philosophy and his contribution to public life 
of his time. This could act as a guide for 
future sefless workers apart from enriching 
literature on our national leaders. 


of Pandit Hridaynath 

Kunzru came from Kunjhurgaon in Baramiu 


The ancestors 


B-8 Pamposb, New Delhi-48 




District. It was for their residence in this 
village that the family acquired the 
surnanie Kunzru, This is wont with many 
Kashmiri families hailing from villages, such 

as Kilam, Muran or Viyos. According to 
Pandit Kr/param Kunzru, the great-grand 

father of Hridaynath Kunzru, it was a well to- 
do family that had to move to the plains under 
adverse circumstances. After the eclipse of 
the Mughals in Kashmir, the reins of govern- 
ment were usurped by the Pathans who made 
the Pandits of the valley, along with the Shia 
community, the special target of their tyranny. 

As R. Walter Lavvrance in his Valley of 
Kashmir, narrates, one of the Pathan kings 


“took pleasure in tying up the Pandits, two 
and two, in grass sack^ and sinking them in 
the Dal Lake”. Pandits were forced to grow 
beard and forbidden the use of turban and 
shoes. The tilak on the forehead foreboded 
danger and they had to pay jazia. Those 
Brahmins who could not flee their homes 
were subject to conversion. This state of 
^affairs forced the Kunzrus, ai many othe- 


igrate. Considering 


Kashmiri families, to 

the hardships of travel in those days and lack 

of security in the way, Kunzrus must have 

been one of the few families to reach the 

plains. More often the refugees fell by the 
roadside. 


According to Pandit Kriparam Kunzn 
the fmiiy had a breathing span in Fyzaba 

Arouad 1803 they came to settl 
own in Dwlhi, where a rnember of the family 
Paadit Ganesh Kunzru, became a vakil of th( 
East India Company. After the occupatior 
Delh' by the British, a number of priacipali- 
ties cropped up around the metropolis undei 
^ tutelage of the East India Company; one ol 
was Jhajjar, where the grandfather ol 


Pandjt Hridaynath Kunzru was appointed 
D^.\an. Pandit Kidar Nath acquired pro- 
perty in Agra where he built a house in 1340, 
in which year a son was born to him whom he 

named Ajudhianath, father of Pandit Hridaya- 
np.th In addition to landed property Kidar- 
nath -stabiished business in Agra, which came 
to be known as Kidarnath Ajudhianath Co. 
When in Delhi, Kunzrus had resided in 

Churiwali Gali, Bazar Sitaram. In 1857 , the 

Nawab of Jhajjar was tried for treason and 

his state confiscated and the Kunzrus had to 
move to Agra permanently. 

Hridayanath’s father, Ajudhianath, was 
educated in the traditional way in Arabic and 
Persian. He was described in college report 
as “intellegent and promising” and on com- 
pletion of his study was enrolled as pleader in 
Agra. He soon became the top Vakil in 
Agra and was selected for Allahabad High 

Court Bar. His mercantile business which he 

had acquired from his father flourished and 

he became a very prominent citizen of Agra. 

The ancentry is reconstructed by M L. Bhar- 

gava of the Jawaharlal Nehru Museum and 

Library in the life story of Ajudhianath 

Kunzru, whom he calls the first martyr to 
constitutional freedom. 


From his first wife he had two sons and from 
the second he had four. At the time of his deatl 
in 1892 all his sons were minor, the eldest 
from the first wife being 17 years. Hridaynath 
was hardly four, and the youngest one month 
only. Pandit Ajudhianath hid not only made 
his mark at the bar or in business. He gave 
h.s ...rvices to educition and tried a haid at 
journalism. Above al! he threw himself 
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wholehearted in the national moment. This 
was a bold decision and predates even Tilak 
and other leaders of the later-day indepen- 
dence movement. Ajudhianath was among 
the first Indians to be appointed to the 

Legislative Council of the Lt. Governor of 
North Western Province (now U.P.). Initially 
Ajudhianath’s approach was rather cautious 
but by and by he was drawn more and more 
to the Indian National Congress. At its 
Allahabad session in 1888, he became a pro- 
minent member of the reception committee 
and was elected Joint General Secretary. In 
this capacity he served for many years. In 
fact his name came up for the Presidentship 
of the Indian National Congress which he 
declined presumably on grounds of health but 
more out of humility and with a view to 
giving opportunity to others. Unfortunately 
his health declined under the strain of his 

wide-ranging but particularly political activity 
and he passed away at a premature age of 52 
in 1892. 


Though born under felicitous circun- 
stances in the year 1887, Pandit Hridaynath 
Kunzru had an unpropitious childhood. A 
martyr to constitutional freedom, as his 

biographer calls him, Ajudhianath had passed 
away when Hridaynath had not even started 
to attend school. Family dispute saw the 
business melt away and Hridaynath bad to 
shift with his mother to Delhi to live under 
the tutelage of his maternal uncle. Being a 
precocious child, he did not allow adverse 
circumstances to overwhelm him or 
his academic career. Hridaynath received 
college education in Allahabad and finally 

passed out of the London School of Econo- 
mics. 


The glamours of London life of those days 
did not affect young Hridaynath, Early io 
1909 he joined the Servants of India Society 
to dedicate his whole life and entire personal 
property to the service of the nation. Since 
then till his death in 1978 Pandit Kunzm 
lived a life and tyag and service. From 1936 
onwards he headed the Servants of India 
Society as its President which attracted the 


cream of Indian Society to lifelong service 
of the nation. Endowed with extraordinary 
mental acumen and a strong sense of patriot* 
ism of the noblest kind, he was soon attracted 
to public affairs. Being of independent 
temper, he could not submit himself to the 
political tutalage of Gandhiji or follow the 
agitational approach to the freedom struggle. 
Like his father he firmly believed in the use of 
constitutional methods to win freedom. Thus 
he soon found his way to the U.P. Legislative 
Council of which he was a member from 
1921 — 26.During the period 1927 to 1930 when 
the was elected to the Central Legislative 




Assembly he displayed an extraordinary 
intellectual acumen and a grasp of Indian 
problems and prospects . In the meanwhile he 
was elected as the President of the Eaat 
African National Congress in 1929. Ito 
brought him face to face with the disabiliti» 
and problems of Indians abroad whose cause 
he promoted with all the vehemence at his 

command. 


Pandit Kunzru, as a member of the Coun 
cil of State for over a decade from 1937 to 
1946, substantially contributed to the evoluti^ 
of the policy of the then government on w 
Indianisation of the armed forces* ^ 
member of the Rajya Sabha later, from 1 
to 1962, he devoted himself, apart from 
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itudy of Defence problems of the country, to 
the improvement in Railway services. On both 
these subjects he had gained mastery of detail 
and his suggestions were 'heard with respect 
by the Government. In the Constituent 
Assembly and the provisional Parliament 
Pandit Kunzru made solid contribution in the 
framing of the Indian Constitution and parlia- 
mentary practices. As a member of the States 
Reorganisation Commission he helped in a 
more rational demarcation of the States’ 
boundaries in keeping with the interests of 
linguistic minorities. 

As already indicated. Pandit Hridaynath 
Kunzru was an ardent believer in parliament- 
ary system. He devoted himself to a com- 
prehensive deve/opment of this system by his 
personal contribution to learned discussions of 
various aspects of public life He kept him- 
self well-informed and when a certain problem 

gripped his mind he would go about collecting 
relevant data from all directions. He would 
even have person .1 discussions with the con- 
cerned people to enlighten himself on all 
aspects of the problem. His addresses were 
always preganant with fresh ideas to grip the 
attention of the whole house. 


Pandit Kunzru made rich contribution to 
varied fields of social and cultural life of the 
nation to which only passing reference can 
w made in the short span of this article. 
Apart from the Servants of India Society of 
Which he continued to be the president since 
1936 to his death. Pandit Kunzru was associa- 
With the All India Seva Samiti and the 
aratiya Adimjati Seva Sangh He was 
osely associated with academic life as 
^ober, for various periods, of the uaiversity 
Comniission and the executive councils 



of the Delhi University and the Benaras Hindu 

University. He was equally closely associated 
with Bharat Scouts and Guides. 

Pandit Kunzru was a great lover of Urdu 

and was for a period President of the Anju- 
man i*Xaracjue- Urdu. 


But Pandit Hridaynath Kunzru’* first love 
came to be the Indian Council of World 
Affairs and the Indian School of International 
Studies which he fostered with utmost care 

and devotion. Because of servile association 

with Britain over a long period, Indians had 
lost their ages old contacts with the wide 
world around. Indian intellegentsia had come 
to see the world centred round the United 
Kingdom. Even the nearest neighbours had 
become strangers if they did not belong to the 
Empire. This had narrowed their vision and 
constricted their thinking. Pandit Kunzru 
along with Pandit Nehru had come to believe 
that if India were to play its rightful part in 
world affairs it had to look beyond the empire 
even when it continued to be an important 
m.'niber of the Commonwealth. With the 
founding of the Indian Council of World 

Affairs in 1949, Pandit Kunzru made a lasting 
contribution to the promotion of the study, 
research and publication in the country of 
international affairs and initiated area studies. 
As Dr. M.S. Rajan who was Director of 

School of International Studies (1965-71) has 

said in a tribute to Dr. Kunzru, though Sapru 
House was dedicated by Kunzru to the me- 
mory of his mentor, Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
it could more appropriately be termed as a 
monument to Kunzru himself, because it was 
solely his intensive effort that this unique 
institution came into being. Sapru House 





became the hub of the intellectual and 
cultural activity in the capital. 

The library at Sapru House which was 
built through Pandit Kunzru’s untiring efforts 
serves as a store house of knowledge on 
national as well as international affairs. It 
is unfortunate that it had to be bifurcated 
much against his will to satisfy the baser 
objectives of short-sighted, self seeking people 
who wanted to enjoy official patronage of the 

Jawabarlal Nehru University than care for 
true research or study. Even in its truncated 
form it continues to attract researchers and 
educationists who want to do some solid 
work. 

Pandit Kunzru made of the Indian Council 
of World Affairs an independent, non-parti- 
san institution and a venue of informed semi- 
nars, conferences and lectures and got many 
learned books published apart from a journal, 
India Quarterly, which continues to maintain 

high literary and academic standards. 

As a member for life of the Servants of 
India Society and as its President for over 
forty years. Pandit Kunzru had little property. 
He lived a frugal life. H is daily routine was 
extremely punctual & he could not suffer irre- 
gularity, nor tolerate inefficiency, much less 

dishonesty. He dressed himself simply yet 
well. Pandit Kunzru had an observant eye 
and could easily detect genuine frorn the fake. 
He could not suffer ill manners and avoided 
people who lacked ettiquatc. His admonition 
was couched in pleasent words. All this is 
vouched by M S- Rajan, who had occasion 
to work with Pandit Kunzru over a period 
of time. 


In spite of his high public standing and 
the respect shown to him by the highest in the 
land. Pandit Kunzru was endowed with a self- 
effacing modesty and extraordinary integrity. 


In 1968, the Government of India decided 

to confer on him the nation’s highest award 
for public service, Bharat Ratna. v^uotine 
again M. S. Rajan, when Pandit Kunzru was 
informed of it, he declined to accept it. 
Surprised at the refusal, an important official 
from Rashtrapati Bhavan went to persuade 
him to accept the award. Pandit Kunzru 
reminded the official of his opposition to the 
institution of the award at the proposal stage 
in Parliament in the fifties, because he had 
felt that the institution of awards did not 
go well with democratic traditions and could 
degenerate into conferment of political patron- 
age. Tactlessly, the bureaucrat argued that 
this should not bother him because the public 
Was not expected to remember all that had 
happened in Parliament a decade back. “But 
I remember it”, exploded Pandit Kunzru. 
“Abashed the official made a quick exit’, 


says Rajan. 


ike 


Ke other important politicians of his 
vho had been educated in Britain, Pandit 
'u was a great admirer of the West- 
tT type of parliamentary democracy. 
Nehru and others he also failed to see 
political system cannot be transplanted 
one country to another, from one culture 

other and from one level of society to 

er and that it must grow out of the toil, 
ust have been a disillusioned man when 

w that the democracy he had envisage 

is land had been reduced to mockeiy, 

tat predatory politicians joined by ^ 


i 

I 





out to have a kill at the expense of the poor 
demo. 

Hridaynath Kunzru was a firm supporter of 
a realistic foreign policy which catered for the 
national interest. This he thought, should 
be backed by appropriate defence capability 
to be effective. He was an ardent admirer of 
Pandit Nehru’s policy of non-alignment and 
thought that on international issues India 
should have the moral courage and strength 
to support the right cause. He believed India 
should continue its ties with the Common- 
wealth 'and make the institution a forum for 
its members to find areas of agreement in 
world affairs. 

Pandit Kunzru wa^ an institution in itself. 
Of course, he was not as colourful and charis- 
matic as Jawaharlal, nor wa* he a Motilal 
who gave up a life of luxury in the cause of 
the'country, nor again was he a Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, the blue-eyed boy of the British and 
the Indian elite alike. He was Pandit Hriday- 
nath Kunzru, a leader of national stature in 

his own right who had something of each one 
of these rolled into one, and more. It must 


be admitted that his temperament and up- 
bringing did not enable him to be a leader of 
the masses. He was a great patriot who had 
in his own way contributed to the emancipa- 
tion of his motherland. He had given up all, 
even the enjoyment of domestic life, to be- 
come a servant of the Indian society, and his 
contribution to the parliamentary, social and 
cultural life of the country had been no less 

than of many other prominent Indians of his 
time. 

As already indicated. Knshmr*s owe a 
debt of Gratitude to Pandit Hridavnath 
Knnzru for all the assistance that each indivi- 
dual who went to him for succour received at 

w 

his b?nds not out of .iny local loyalty as be- 
caiis“ of his wide sympathy for those he found 
in distress. He was a patron of Kashmir 
Sarr^ii and at the time of the construction of its 
Rhavan in Lajpalnagar. New Delhi, was invit- 
ed to lay its foundation-stone which fact is 
prominantiv inscr bed at the Bhavan. His name 
will thus continue to be associated for all time 
with Ka-honiris and their cultural activity in 

the capital. 


Notice of Mahayagna at Pamposh Enclave, New Delhi 

oil 9 and 10 January, 1982 


It is notified for information of all devotees that this year also as in eailisr years a 
Mohayagpunchsuhakar will be celebrated for universal peace and welfare of mankind at 
Pemposh Temple premises. New Delhi-1 1 0048. Everybody is welcome and participate in 
collective invocation and Ahuti. After Ahuti a Community lunch will be served to all. 


Your well wisher 

Swami Premanand Puri (Mauni Baba) 


PROGRAMME 

9. 1. 1982 (2nd Saturday) Evening Mahayagnya starts 

10. 1. 1982 (Sunday) 1 p m. Puma Ahuti 

2 D m Distribution Prasad and Lunch. 

• % ii a 




Author - Index 


DHAR ASHA Journalist. Author-folk-tales, tourism, role of Women. 

DHAR K.N. ^ Retd. Professor A.S, Govt. College, Srinagar— Scholar and Writer 


GANHAR J.N. 

Kashmiri culture. 

Retd. Central Information Service Officer. Presently Editor Kashmir 
Herald, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

KACHRU D.K. 

Retd. IAS Officer; well known Writer. Formerly Editor Koshur 
Samachar. 

KACHRU N.L. 

Educationist. Author, well known contributor to Koshur Samachar. 

KAUL J.N. KAMAL 

Educationist, Author, well known contributor to Koshur Samachar. 

PAMPUR RASOOL 

Asstt. Registrar J & K Cultural Academy Srinagar. A well known 
Scholar in Kashmiri and Urdu. Author. 

PANDIT B.N. 

Retd. Professor of Sanskrit (J & K). A well known Scholar and 
author on Kashmir Shaivism. 

PANDIT S L. 

Retd. Professor of English, Kashmir Uniuersity, well known contri- 
butor to Koshur Samachar. 

QAZI P.N. 

Retd. Professor of English, Scholar & Writer on fundamentals of 
of religion. 

RAINA A.N. 

Retd. Professor of History and Geography (J & K). 

RAINA L. NARAIN 

Businessman. Scholar in religious Texts, known for his Translations 
and commentaries. 

RAINA L.N. 

Journalist, formerly Editor Koshur Samachar. 

SADHU S.L. 

Retd. Professor of English. A well known writer on Kashmir 

literature and culture. 

SANTOSH G.R. 

Painter, Poet. Tantaric Scholar. 

SAQI M.L. 

A well known author. Writer on Kashmiri Culture and language. 

SHALI S.L. 

Retd. Deputy Superintendent of Archealogical Survey ofludia. at 
present working in Central-Asian Studies, Kashmir University, 
Srinagar, Kashmir. 


SWAMI LAKSHMANJOO Saint, Author, Renound Exponant of Kashmir Shaivism. 



Kmshmiri Samiti^ Delhi (Degd.) 

R. N. Razdan KASHMIRI BAHWAN 

General Secrtary Kashmiri Bh avan Marg. 

Amar Colony, New Delhi- 110024 

Dated 10 December, 1981. 


Dear Member, 


In supercession of the notice for the General Body Meeting 
and Annual Elections 1982 of the Kashmiri Samiti dated 22 Oct., 
1981 published in the November, 1981 issue of Koshur Samachar 

it is to inform you that the holding of the General Body meeting 
and annual elections fixed for 20 December, 1981 have now been 
postponed due to non-fiinalization of accounts and electoral rolls. 
The General Body meeting will now be held on Sunday, the 24th 
January, 1982 at 3 P.M. at Kashmiri Bhawan, Amar Colony, New 

Delhi. 

The revised notification of Shri P.N. Dhar, Returning Officer 
is enclosed. Polling time for the elections of the Executive Coimcil 
for the year 1982 is 2 P.M. to 4.30 P.M. on Sunday, the 24th 

January, 1982. 

Agenda for the General Body meeting will be the same as 
notified in the November 1981 issue of Koshur Samachar. 

You are requested kindly to make it convenient to attend 
the meeting now on 24th January, 1982 at 2 P.M. punctually. 

Inconvenience is very much regretted. 


Sincerely Yours, 
(R. N. Razdan) 


Office of the Returning Officer, 

Ann nal Elections, 1982 

10 December, IWl 


N O T I F I C A TI ON 


On a representation made by the Executive Council of Kash- 
miri Samiti on the 7th December, 1981 to me regarding postpone- 
ment of the annual elections for want of finalization of annual 
accoimts and electrol rolls, I held a meeting with the represen- 
tatives of the Executive Council today, the 10th December, 1981. 
Having satisfied myself that the Annual General Meeting and 
elections cannot be held without completing the accounts and 
electoral rolls, I, P.N. Dhar, the Returning Officer for the Annual 
Elections for 1982 hereby notify that the said elections will now 
be held in accordance with the Samiti’s Election Rules, 1972 
(includiug latest amendments) as per following schedule : 


Date of Poll 
Place of Poll 
Hours of Poll 
Last date for filing 
nominatious 

Date & time 
of security 

Last date of ^ 

withdrawal i 


Sunday, 24th January, 1982. 

Kashmiri Bhawan. Amar Colony, N. Delhi 
2 P.M. to 4.30 P.M. 

Friday, 15th January, 1982 upto 8 P.M. 
at 13, Laxmibai Nagar, New Delhi. 

Saturday, 16th January, 1982 at 8 P.M. 
at Laxmibai Nagar, New Delhi. 

Sunday, 17th January, 1982 up to 8 P. M- 
at 13 Laxmibai Nagar, New Delhi. 


This superceds my earlier notification dated 28th October, 
1981 published in November 1981 issue of Koshur Samachar. 

Directions regarding the demarcation of electoral area, the 
number of representations each area has and nomination forms 
will be the same as given in the above mentioned notification 
published in November 1981 issue of Koshur Samachar. The 
Samiti’s election rules and voters lists will be available for perusal 
with the undersigned and the respective area representatives. 


Address : 

13, Laxmibai Nagar, New Delhi- 110023 
Telephone Office : 377498 


Sd. P. N. Dhar 
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^ Suitable match for a K. P. Boy, 23 years, 
B.A., LL. B. Profession, distributor and 
stockist in medicines, owns house in Delhi. 
No bar for a really talented virtuous girl. 
Correspond care Sh. P.N. Malla, Sanjeevni 
Medicos Arya Samaj Road, Uttam Nagar, 
New Delhi- 1 10059. 

^ Wanted educated homely girl for youth of 
24 years tall and handsome graduate, in 
service drawing, about Rs. 2000/ — per 

i- month, correspond in confidence through 
K.S. Mat Box No. 1 74. 

i( Suitable match for Kashmiri Pandit boy 
29 B. Sc. 173 cm direct assistant central 
secretariat cadre, Delhi based. Family 
Kashmiri Delhi settled. Write in confidence 
through K.S. Mat Box No. 1 75. 

^ Wanted a well settled perferable Delhi 
based K. P. match for a good looking 
graduate girl, 24 years/ 1 53 /cm s, working 
with government drawing over Rs. 600/ — 
per month and well versed in domestic 
chores. Correspond through K.S. Mat 
Box No. 176. 

★ Wanted 2 beautiful graduate girls for 
Ticku brothers 23^ years and 22 years 5’. 
10”, 5’. 9”, settled in Canada, drawing 
12000f per annum. Early manage, write with 
photographs to Capt. V. K. Sharma, C-3 
194, Janakuri, New Delhi. 

★ Alliance proposals are invited for a 
beautiful, tall and slim 24 Years M.A. K.P. 
Girl. The girl is serving and is well versed 


in domestic chores. Please correspond 
through Mat. Box No. K.S./ 177. 

★ Wanted a suitable match for a K.P. Boy 
26 years old, serving in Delhi drawing 
three figure salary. Serving Girl will be 

preferred. A good girl is the only consi- 
deration. Please conrespond through Mat. 
Box No. KS/178. 

★ Well settled match for Kashmiri Brahmin 
girl 28 years/5’- 1” very beautiful, smart, 
fair complexioned, well versed in house 
hold affairs, BA, Diploma in Art and 
craft. Correspond through K.S. Mat. Box 
No. 1 79. 

★ Matrimonial alliance in\ited from parents 
of a Medico Girl for a K. P. boy, with 
meritorious educational record and reward- 
ing Service Career, holding a top-executive 
position in a multi-billion dollar Company 
in U. S. A. confidential correspondence 
through K.S. Mat. Box No. 180. 

★ K. P. family invite matrimonial alliance 
from parents of well placed K, P. boys for 
a girl 27 years, 5’ — 3” fair, slim virtuous, 
M. A. (Philosophy) and talented. Full 
particulars, Tekni in Hindi and Photograph 
at first instance, Please Correspond through 
K.S. mat. Box No. 181. 

★ Wanted suitable matches for 2 sisters 23/ 
5’— 4” and 25/5’— 4” both M. A. Wellup 
domestic chore, handsome and homely 


Also for brother 29^ 5'— 4” employed 
Government Undertaking Rs. 1,000^ p.m. 
Please correspond through K. S. Mat. Box 

No. 182. 

★ Wanted a suitable match for my daughter 
working as a Lecturer in a College of Delhi 
University, The girl is 5’ — 2^” in height, 
fair, good looking, pleasing personality 
and well versed in all kinds of household 
chores interested parents may please send 
Tekni preferable in Devnagri script along 
with details through K. S. Mat. Box No. 

183. 


\v anted, cultured and charmine girl 
K.P. boy age 27 years, 5’— IQ” 
icned Army Odicer. 

Delhi. 


I 


for I 

Conuniss. ' 

Parents settled ia 
No Demands. Correspond CO 

K.S. Mat. Box No. 187. 


★ Wanted a suitable match for K.P Bov I 
27 1 72 Doctor (MBBS) from Delhi Univer 
sity, working as Doctor in Government : 
Dispensary. Parents settled in Delhi owing j 
their own house. No Liability. Kfedio I 
girl or Lecturer preferred. Merit of the 
girl only consideration. Correspond 
through K. S./Mat. Box No. 188. , 


★ Wanted a suitable Pretty Medico or equally 
well-educated and well placed girl for a 
handsome, smart K. P. Medico boy of 28 
years, 5’ — T\ Post-graduate in Medicine, 
consistent Brilliant career, topper. Govern- 
ment service. Drawing four figures salary. 
Family back-ground and girls Merits only 
consideration. Please send all details first 
instance to K.S. Mat. Box No. 184. 


★ Wanted a suitable K.P. matches for a M. 
Tech. (Moscow) Engineer 27 years, 5 —8’ ? 
serving at present at Faridabad and intent- I 
ions of settling aborad and for his fair beau'r 
ful M. A.; B. Ed. sister 28 years 5 —2' 
serving in Srinagar, Father a retired 
gazetted Officer and elder brother and his 
wife both M.B.B.S. Doctors. Correspond 
through KS Mat. Box No. 189. 


★ Wanted a suitable Kashmiri Pandit boy f^r 
my daughter aged 21 years, height 5' — 4*’, 

convents educated. Appeared in M. A. 
(Education) final year. Father serving in 
Government of India and recently posted 
to Delhi. A doctor Engineer or otherwise 
well placed in life with good prospects 
would be preferred. Please correspond 
through K.S. Mat. Box No. 185. 

★ Wanted a suitable match for an M. A,, 
B. Sc. B. Ed. Teacher beautiful, K.P. Girl 
26t, 5' — 4”, well versed in domestic cliores. 
Early marriage. Correspond C O KS Mat. 
Box No. 186. 



Match for slim, 5" — 3*’ well connected 
graduate K. P. bay, 24, Bank employee 
shortly becoming officer. Father & Married 
brother Class, II Officers. Girls merits 
and family conections only Consideration- 
Complete details first instance. Correspond 
through KS Mat. Box No. 190. 



if Match fbr a meritorious graduate K. P. 
boy 28 years. Height 165 cms. Joining ^ 
nationalized bank in early Januat) as | 
Officer. No parents, only brother 21 doing ^ 
M. Sc. Girl only consideration. EMy’ 
marriage. Please correspond through M ^ 

Mat. Box No. 191. j 


^ Wanted a suitable Kashmiri Pandit Girl 
with Technical (Business management. 
Architect, Interior decoration, Textile/Dress 
designing. Doctor or the like) qualification 
for a K. P. Business Executive working in 
a managerial post of an Indian firm of 
International repute. 

Please conrespond in confidence 
through K.S. Mat. Box No, 192. 

it “Wanted a suitable match for a K. P. Girl, 
handsome, fair-complexioned, slim, 26 5’ — 


3 , M.A., B.Sc., B-Ed., working in a Govt. 
Of India concern, well versed in domestic 
aiiairs and sweet tempered. Parents settled 
in Delhi Early marriage. Please correspond 
alongwith Tekni through KS/Mat. Box 
No. 193. 


NOTE 1) While applying to Box Nos. please add 

"C/o Kashmir Bhawan, New Delhi. 



Annapoorna Machine Works Pvt. Ltd. 

Jantar Mantar, New Delhi-110001 

Phone ; 353313 


Manufacturers of : 

Tobe Mill Plants, Slitting Lines, Straightening Machines Etc. 
2 Rolls Sets, Cutters, Dies, Tools. 


The Mogul Line Limited 

( A Government of India Undertaking ) 

Konkan Passenger Service 

We are happy to announce the resumption of the Daily Service 

(except Tuesdays) between Bombay and Panaji(Goa) 
via Konkan Ports from 1st October 1981. 

50% concession to students in groups of 30 and above and 10% concession to other groups of 

50 and above. 

Take a Sea Voyage and make your journey enjoyable, 


The Mogul Line Limited 
16, Bank Street, Fort, 
Bombay-400023 
Tele. : 256835 


For details and booking contact : 


Ferry Wharf Office 
Mallet Bunder, 
Bombav-400009 
Tele. : 864071 


M s. V.S. Dempo & Co. Pvt. Ltd., 
Agents : The Mogul Line Ltd., 
Panaji (Goa) 

Tele. : 3842 



With compliments 


With best compliments 



All kinds of Indian & Bengali Sweets 

& Namkin 

Special arrangements for 
Marriages and Parties 

FREE Home Delivery 

27*29, Bengali Market, 

New Delhi-110001 

Phones : 338855 388899 386224 



Tobacco Exporters 



Post Box No. 307, GUNTUR-4. 

Telephone Nos. Office : 21982 Res. : 20607 

Grams & Cables “CHEKRI 
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f^— 







?fftT fe ^ 

3rf>Rd 5FT *R 


trft ^ dtar d 


• 5 * 






^ ^ ^ fjT ^ iTTo^^r 1^ I 

WTW ! 

7% •ff^ ?f ?ft^ ^f^x— 

N > 

^ ?n%5T % jft 1 1 

^TT^rT JTT^^T I 

^ o > 

TFT ?Tf% ec^(^^|j^ I ? T II 

* 

#3r STFT fiM II 

* 

»T*R ^fk I 

fnrgr ^ M M ^f*t>'^ 1 1 

f?T ^ ^rn^ri ?m • 

q-% f^F^ ft^ q%»5T 1 1 

•N N • \D W 

*FfT I W ^TFT ? 

?TfqT^?Tf^ll 

^^-TTS <|<H H ^ 5T ^5r s<i M I 

*)i^ I •! ^rfw fW^*i 1 1 

^ ?ft^-5nrw I 

« * “• 

Hi»TH *r% II 

'V O 





fsT^T 5Tf STT^T^ ^ ^t»TT f% 5r% ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1 ^5R?r ?Tf^ qi%r 


I 51^: 


q^ JTfTira' 



% 


?r 

qR% ^T'R 


?rqf?^iT ^^PT§r ^ 





: * 



£. ^’TTfr, ( q^qr ^q?T qsrT 

■<fqqR X ® '^nr^TT. ? S.c;'^ (qRT JP^qr) 


7 7 


7 7 


7 7 


1 I 


7 7 


7 f 


* • ♦ 


q^rq?r ^rt^ \ o q%Ti?r 
'^''iTgld q% qlq^ 

SRTR fq^R’JT ? q% 
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cT 5I5TJT 


^To 3^' 

^ C\ 




ir«r?r ^ 3T?rr^?T ifk 

I ^if%fT fe 'TTTf^ '^twt' 






T.’ I 




sjf^TrifTi Tpg' ^ 

fir^ I 



Cv 

^TqsT 


I ) , tffkr^ ^ 

¥^f?T f ^ %n^ ?T ^- 

( ?T ^ ^fq-fsp^T ^FT^ 

IM I y ^rrfV ^fTTrft f^sT 



) , ^r5!T Tnr sq'zfr stctr 

fzrfir 


^ o^^?T I q?r ?T m 


5mR % spri^R s 

C^% ^ I WIJ I 

RRFT ^ ?rf»T=^ ^ 

vjfl «! 1 ?T-^'pT«T 


^ ?r ?r% 


ITTR ^TTJT 




5Frtf 



SJ 






*T?r5fV ^ iTo g?fYf^ 


T^R 




?T«r 

?rR ^RT?T, 
fra' =M^H # 




ir JT^T 





^ I 3To n 





cTra <T^ ^rara 
f^T # SFf%fT ( 





^!T%fT ¥?TffT f 



^raiff I ^o fe qTfTJT 




■^TRT 

% ^^sqfffTfT 5Era 



U . 



^T%rT, ^^TfT # %f?- 


11% fq- if?rq- f% 

















?TT%JT % 


w 

nu ^ 


w^rfflfT T^g- STl’l I THR 

^ ^r|%Tfr ^j%f% g;''% 5fRff=^ ^%5T 

f ^q" fqqr^q ! ) fq^" 

qrnlqfq Tqffqq ?rq%3r ^q- 

qfq ^qTffr ^ ^qiq^f 
% ^rsftq 





I 




, ^ %q> %5=q-qr!Tf 





\J f ^ \» 

wTiq ^ 


qira 


qra fq 

?T^rraq inr ?rt*T w tq qraf^q ^r^fR 

0 

frnrV ^Tfv;^ sTfr^r rraqffV qnj^-qrq"^ 

rT fqra raqRT 
fq^Tqq ?rqqR ?rq ff ffq grq q^^r i q% 

O ^ 

?nq JTi:fq qrr^ T/''^5T q qq H qf q?r q 

, fTRqrfT 


fq^T ^r^T Tqq 







q^jqq, 5 




qra 





vj 



cf ^rq^t qfqirqq ^ qr^fr fq irq qrr-q-qq 

1 fqq qTfs q% q^sfifT Tra qrq 
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'T^R’fV-?rT^ 5RTT I 

fiPT^ ^ ^ 

«r5?r ^ ^ ?r?4^ 

7T^T 'rffe fJT^RT I ?T^ 

qTO fe ?T% f^5r WM, f^nr 

^fTjfV ^ TTFTTRRr fe 

^ fq-ir 5FT%fTf^ ^X 

^rnrf^ i s^f^r 'tw % ^?3‘ 

^ g;"% #f7«T fe € f^PT 'RT^fV^R 

^f^rfr^r ^ ?T3 r^ ^RSFMt 

^R fe I Opt tr^Ot d' TRrqfOr rPTf^rV 

^Ot-rOt ?rTTf RTSfl JT^cT I ^ 

OriT ^ ?R^ ?T^R ^^flfT ^- 

®JR^ 

% 'ttFs JT^J^TT I 

5FT%fT ^dOr ^ ?'Vt 

TTj^ ^PT f^Oir 5p: iT% 

T^^lf Ol^ ^TT^fJT, ■^=^TT=^ ^tOt 

^RTTT TT%?Trf’T %irf^ft i? 

oipT^^PTi ^PT'T ?ft?r, 2Ti% ^TT'R^^ P 

^fffR% ^X^ ■^RpOf 

^ > 

5CTT%JT p Jrf?T ^fR ^TRTJRTf PfT, qr^TR^T 
;5RFtr^ 5f pq^PR ^T^OtRR RTRR 
R^R ?rTR I ¥R R OfR^ RS^tFriT^ 

m 

fR% 5%, rO^^ rr¥ r rtr-rOc ?r[^R 

RRR RRTRt, fRRTRt R ^RTRR ?RPRR 

5RTR %RTT R 3RRRTi 1 ^ffPR ?RrFr rFr 

rFr rW^ ^trrrrtt ?rT% Orr^'^r '^^[^zx 

RT, 5RTR R^R? 'R^^’» ?T®RR 'RTR[R’ 

f^fR ^ttrt: ‘ 

OPTi ^lOiTR ^Rfr ^r?R 5TRRRR RIT 
R5RT:, ^RrR> fsi^R R RfR I Otr^ ^X 


^^Fr 




RRT- 



^ 

RRTR^ 


rtOt ^RTR R^R c 

RRTRR I R? 


RRR RRRtR ^TRR^RR RR^ IRR RR ^ 
W rOrRTT I RRR 


N ^ 


TRRRR 



^R Rff ^ 


RRTRR 





NJ 


^rPTTFT 
RRT R ?ORt Ol^R 



R 



rtFrrr 


RR 



RRPT 


RR 5RTRR # I Fr RTR Rf ^— 
5rR^ TRRTRt R^ RtF?:R RTRT^ ?R- 

^TR RRT RtR RTRRR I RfRTR ^ ^ 

^ ^ NJ 


\I i*\ 



RRT RRTRT R 










RIR ^R 



Rf 

( 




RfTR 







RRR ?n^nR fR Ftrtr, 5R 




rtr rtrrtr 1 rFrFrr ^ R tR rrtr 

S TR rOt R fR^ ^fRR fR RROc 
RRT tR ®rFr Rfd RJ^R RT 5^ 

^jpr frrrT^ i^fwTTa'TT 3Crrf?T ^ I 






'■J 'J 





o 
} 









?TTr?r 


ff r^T?T, 


=TfFr 


?5r 5?nT 

^ I f^’T^ fT5rT^> ^fT q-F^ q-T?f 

^ 5Ti% ^ 'TT?f 

fcT ^wF^T, f?T 

fir?T f^F^ ^Tf^TT ^ I fq-TT^r 

IMcT^ ^rfir ?Tfr?T ^ ?t< 3’ ^rq" 5 ?t 
^?TT, fzrq' JTf^ iFF 3| cf jrfq- |q-=^ ^TTfiT 
? Frift g;"Fr mir q7T%FT frfq^ 

I SrST ^ €T?rTqT^ 


I Tjfr^ ^q-T^r j:^ ^ 

^Tf?T rr ?T?^^ZT?T ^JJ -^T^^cRT ^F^ 

— I I Ft F^ ?tF^^ ^T-^VrJTrq- F^ ^rq^r^r 
s Fqirfrfi’ 5rt% ?Tirr^q 7 otj^^u^ ?q^nrr ^ 

q^q--!T5T^ F?t ?TTF^nfV 

Wr 





’J r^ q’TcT?^ rf Ft ^ Ff sct^jt 




I 




o 



rTT^n" I? TrrFiT Fq- F^; 


^qpq ^ q |;Ft 






FqqrfF 







q q 





1 T^qffq F^Fq qF jFt ^rqfFr 

qq?fq fq f% ^qqfqt qTqrqq 
q?fq qfqTq q'lr Fq^rFcT qiFs 


ftF?^^ qq ^rq q'^Fqqq qrqrq i qsrrq^T ^ 

fzrfqt Vqq qVc' ^TJX i ^ ^ ?Tqq, qf^tq qrqprffr qqqt-q?^ q qTqq> 

^iFq ^q ?T<q 


q q ^ c 


^Fr Fq %^Tq 
fqf I Fq q^q 3 qqq f% Fq qtq qiT 



q^ ^ 




5nfq 



qrq 




q Tqq- 


^|q qqq I 

inq^ qrfqq ^gfFq q^q qq?q qqqrTFT 
jyrfqqq q Fq^q^t qftq^ 5TTq7;Tq fqr- 
^iTq FqqrqqY |qq^ FqFq q^q qrq 
qrqrq ^Fqq i qq^ qq g;Tq ^q qqrqq> 
|qqq ^qq FqqrFq qfFq mFq ^rr^rq 
q?q, qf^q gqii, qr^q, qrq'tqrq q 


qiq FqFq Fq 

^qrq qqfqq I Fq fq ?5 qrq qq^qr ^T^Tq 

F^ ^qq ^fqr qrRtqr?qqq Fqqq q rqqq 

VJ ^ 




qrqq q q^qq qrqrq qqqrqq 
qt^-fqFrqr ^^Fqqrq fe qq qq qsqr qrq 

^Trn' ^ 







Fg qrq qFq q |t F^ ^rFqT ^ qq ?rsf- 
^^q#qq gTq ^Fr^ q>T qr^q qrqq 

L— \j ^ ^ 


q qqq q 

^Tqq qqq # 91^: q^rq i qq?: qq q"fq u 

r^ ^ ^ A N nd 

Fq 5rq qrq^q Fq fq ^qrq q Fqqq q’q^ 
qrqfq q^ qf^qr qqfq qFij qfqFq qqq^ 
^Fqq ^q q^q cqj qTqrrfq qr q^q^^ 

tj Wq'TTT# ^Fqq SfTFq I 

^rq fqqf q'^ qq qFq fq ^qqqr qq^qq qr 

T' qrfq 1 qfir 



qqrqq qir 



i'd«tl< 




'"'Tit qqrq, 
ifq qrft q qq qFqqF^q F^q qqrqrq q;q 

(^o) f^ I |fqqrqq 

?qs^ qqT?qq ^Fq qfFs F^ qq q-q 

^ qqqq ^ qqrqr, qqr^q qrqiqr r 

^ ^qqq f Fqqfq^ qqrq 

?rTqq 

I qrq qqq, sr^q ^Tqff, qqf fq c 
^^Fq q%fq ^ ‘qqfrqr 


qfrqrq Fqq ^ iq Fq qtqq Fq ^Fqfq 

■■fc 

qrq ^ FnJ q^ qqrq. qq ^"5 





F^ q qfqqr qqq Fq 





Fq’ qr^^ qqfq 


qifqq 


SJ 





qq qrq ^ qq q^ =f:q qqq qfT! 



r. ■» 

qqrq 


qq qqqqr qinr 
qqqq q qqrqq 





q qqf 







^qrrq, 

5tq qr^q 





?rnT^ ^ ^T ^ 1 


XJ 




%{W n Ttr am 11*1 

?T^ ^r5R5 fcT 


STTf ^TTT 

qr^n^ f^TTR 



?rTRf% q>T%T f?5«-5,w T^rfq^ 
TT^ q-fsF ^‘twV 





C\ 






TT^" ?r‘?:qrrTT ^ 

f^?|?:mjfV 2r% ^^T?T 

5jfT^t^ I ^rf^T sq’^^TT ^TT^ 

^ ^ 

if fir 






?n 



O 

qrJT 


Vj \J 


?Tm=^ 




TTSf^ 

C\ r 



5? rTt1<='=) ^ «1 ^'tiTTT 




^^^ cTR^.^T ^ 

^fiT ^RTK M'T^ ^ I 

fir «-ci^d 


VJ ^ 




eT^ q>T?T 

^TTR^ qffs f^TR’ ^ ^TTf^ff (?T^*T^3!5 

^ ' v\. tN 

f?rmRT) ?r^T ^f^ f^^TT ^ 



I fir 55TTW ^ ^ 

>*■ ^ '<^ 

sirfir % ^33rT irf^ <> 



5rJT^ f\^ gf% 

«r % 






^ *1^ ^'t ■<^« 1 1 

1 


q^ 



f^^ff §7ff fmmf iT^-iTTiff ^T#Cf ^ 

\J 



TT^ 




*T 

fiT ^43^ ?rfir ^3^Tf^ ^f3 

^ipT «iTir^ ^spsuR' 3fin7T '^ % qff 

• ^ 

srni^qj 5T^Ti: i fe ^ 

^rmriT i 5qfTi- jT'srar w" ^q’ ^ qjf%fT^r ir 


^T 



CS C\ 
\J 


xj r^ \# 


qrpT ^WTT« 




1 



iF^q? iTcfrfsr fir ^ f^ ^ < 

r ;f srHd<43n’ ^rTTf i 



'^l«IH 






^"fr ^ f^ 


* 

' m 

% 5r?r^f^ ft^iTcfr ?fiT 3fiR » 




Vf 


I ?R ^ « 


ITjft 


CV C 







W¥^ 

^ffr I ifnnf qrr^ ift, irf^ ^ RffM% 

ir+K^ff ^ 










^frsr ^rq" ^ ' ?w3TT- 

JR 


I 


?r ^ TT^^rm, ^ fq^Rir ^n 

in w^T— g 







; in 








s ^fn 

SR^, 


qrt^ ^ fcT, ^ ^ nr ^ ^qrnft ^ ^ 

mfir ^ m 5cfR '^s ^rnrfrT fTf^r ^ ^ n| 

nr sMJf 












fe ^nrarfq^qft, 

fTT^ ^r^TTffi'^ f^r%^ra I fRd 

^^rrcT^T nir iTf€ ^f^nn 

3 


^nnifT ?f^n ^-Tf^rfi^ 







nifT ^iRnf 



?Tiq^^, nfiT f^3r snnR 

jrjf^ o^il^Rin^ 






^r Tfrarrf=a- 1 ^ «™3 


0 

?ifir Trr?r^?r mf^ft-fcT^r ^T%fT?r ?rnT^ 

I 

5 ^ ?f% zft^ 

cfT^ 5r^% ^ ^ 


5 ?T ^ 17 % ^ 

^rfir % ^^T^^iTT f% ^ 

^TT^R 17 ^^ 

5 ^^^ 17 ^;^ ^ 5 ^ ^ 

^ ^TFrfs^ ^Prir^T i 
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'TwfT ^ 









^ 

cT^ 



?TR 



c\ 



5f^ ^ ?PT CJT3 ^ e^TsT ^<Tf ?r¥ I 

^ TTJTT ?rf»T %5{ 

3 'TT^fr ^ht^~ 

^ cTWtT I 

s^jft cf «Ff%^ fe qTJTfT^ ''TPm’ JTT^ 


^WH. irfir <«iq'lri*1 P^dM^ ^ 


TT^ra ^ 


: JTTT SPT 
cTTjftT 


SJ 



, 5T«T 

^fjTfcnir 4"^ =b nTfi ftr ^'Tf^ 



c\ 


ipfiTW^ ^ %WT^T 



TF? TPTT^PTT (Vc3 -veo |o ) 





rTPTTT 






I +rd'MMpT 



^liNr 



f(Tcm JT? ’TR’T 








sttI^ ?f<i€^ ^TTpr, ttit 













JitcftWM '^TRFt' 



^ fjrf%T 



^ ?nfePT crtf^T i ^nsftT 

'W 

dTfir ® Pt ¥T»n: ?Tf^ %5T’ 









f S ^ ?rfiT 



JT^fT »raT^, Jifti 


cTCT d T ^ rq' ^ f% Pt ^iTT ^ ^H^FTf% 








d »I rf W*! 
^ JT^ %3 






»r?r 



I ^ 



f^ ^ iiTpr 


»flw, 'TT^ ® ^ 


s^ 






qfqfr JTcr^^» 5rt% ?TTifrT «? S^ 


WTT 




V jfV 


377^ Tfoir cq^+Ki- *nf^ 


1T^' TRt 



\ 




5^ 


gTr^T^T cfFR’ 'iJT'iJwn d 





Sj 



qr^JT 1 'Td 

^RTTl^ 5^*^ TTJ ^ *T 
?l'!Tnf?ra’, iftw ^ 








5?T srfg’ qfcrrT ^ 



^ qrf ^ 





*T^PT I 


'TT 








^ *s* ^ 

WKr^ 5io ® 



^f«r f 






4 





jjfjf^^SF fTl^+ ^ f^TcT, 







fitr? ^ I M»n‘Ti'?r ^ttt ^ 

^fznrT^ sPT^r^JT qr^ ht^t 

m^, s q'q' Trrfr?r?r w ^f 



\i 


?R5r ^ q:#fT f r^^T crf% crnfiT^r 



cf ?r5TgR I ’R'^r ^ qTw 
?RfT cf 







r ?r?TT % I ?T?rT 

fir ^rr, qqr ^?r q^j^ f^ 

ff I ^sr qffe cift ?nq- ^ ^ m-ift^qr fwr?r 


«Fi, w TT^r^ qr^ ^ 

O yQj 

3rfR m q^ i cfr*ftT qrfrt »fqr zft^qcr 
qpq^ *T?-T?r f? artjjqr %TrvT -m 

fe qq cT^fV ^rq’T 
fRffq # %|r^Tff)- 1 



r vj 



j*p 

TRTT -cqHItl ?rT?5=T 

^ fq iT?T WTF^ 5JT I ?rf 

^ ?F^ qRT'l 

4 ^P" ’TT’’ ?nr»Tfq^, qT]7: 

^ 0 q??T?r w ^5^7 %^rcTTr ^ 






fq^ e^cl^lf^ stTTff ^p’fiT 

^ 5? ^rmr ?Tq?f qRR i s 




HT ^ q^ qv^qj f?5cf 

inn- ^ 





I stt 3 ?jr -m >w 

qir ^ nf^ % ^r^fr 



^ \J 



rr qr^Tcrq qn-q- ^^q-^ i ^ 



^ TR iqrfTR I niNr ^qr fq 




I ^TR 




^^rrfqqFT cT^P^ qf^ 

^T=T I % f® <rt5r 

5^ «qqq- ^q?q ^ ^rr i 


Rfiq cTRh: 






sD 

SJ \0 





^ 

5^ "qTR, qq- q^ qR q^j^nf qqt^ ^ 

1^*7 I qqqq- qiPiPr 





\J Sj 


tT Rfq ?ffq ?rfq Rfn qjRq '^k^ , 

•TTfir -pp^nr fq- 5*rp g ?ret^ 




ft >1 M , JfFT qnr HfpraH ^ 

^frq- fqf # q^q- q^ 

?nT fe i 



% qRR cq3^ q-q- ^qq 


qq^ qr ^q i ^ 



Tq^qR q rqR K 


?V pRT RR ^ =q 

f • * 


^ %Tqf^ mqf^ SRq, JT^ 


V# 


I ?*T 5?^ f thtT^ #?t% 3 fTPr 


* \Jp 





^ ^ q>q^?r% qf^qf qV- 

va fe ^rfqsF ^ ^TR q:^ qqftfw qii^qR 




qq- 


€\ 





?nq 



qq 




^ ® ^ qpq 








% qrqr^ fffe 


5qq|- 



sr 



N 

K» 



'TrqfrqrqT: Tit sqq 
qqi'Plq iqffrq q^ ttst 


%q # qqrq q^ q^q qrqa- 



I '".q-^rqfq q^qq qfq qq?^ % q- 

^ ^ O * cv ^ 


f^q cq3 qqqfr ^ q ?ffq ?Ffq ^T p r Pf 

Cm ^ N *\ 's* 

^ ® I (qqt¥ > qrfq fqq «rR 


'jTlPf^ oiH iHi^ ^ ^TR 5 Tt *ii^i 

f^«T ^R RTf^ I «r>R trr fe 

frfjft rTPPfV-^ W ^5 IRFT I 'TW 

'Rs % ftr^ gR 't^ 

?rrggr, 5 ^t ^?t rrr r^tft 'ft^ 

q?tlT«T 5!T#f ^ ^SPT I '4 t^?T 'TfcT 

* ^o o ^ 

^ ^qrs ?rRRr ^rr i 

N >0 C\ ^ W ^ ^ 

C3T5 ^ ^ feR ^nsr 

JTRTO TT^ ^Rl^ ^«r Rf^«T I # 

• c> 

cjrfef^ ^ Rfr «fR ^ ' 

JTt%f^ ^ ?tIt 3 % jf ^ ?rifjT ^ 

• '^ 

?r^ ^fer^fT ^T^RT ^ 

^Rfr^r ?T«RT ^t¥ RT^T I ^Rfr iw 


Ri^RT R3 ^'; ^ ^ 

^RR ^ ?R 

^R^ I 

^jpR d^PtJ^ ^TRT R3 # ^ ^ 

Jrfr #, 

tft5?T R3 ^rPRr 1 ?R S 

I ^rfir ^i%^r ^'i q ^ 

# qRcft I R% % i ?i% ^ irt 

ftw ^tRT% % I ir^ ^ ?RFR fe 

Hiqd^ Rfe ’I'flPf. '•I»M d" *IR 

RS fe, ^ tR fe q^ ^''fd ^'^<Mif 





9W y ^ y y y ^ <P »4> *{> '" «»> "?• ipryyipy ?? yy^nyryyyy •fr;?? 





* «. 
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5 ^^ ^Tsft '^rffjTT’ 



5 |qT t crf¥V^ ^ 

#r I f^ ^ ir 5 T it¥ 

if fe, f^T^ ?rT% ?f cmr^^T- 

i fi^HMR fe I f^*r fe ^f^rlr 
^ «<iN 1 5 RT??^ ^fdsM^ 

I 


pr #r ?!Tif ^rft’ ? ^ Trft' ^tt^t 

51 fi, ^ cq’s' ^f^JT frnr 

(ik fnft Id rf r<fft»d ^ 5 r f^oT 

?rT 5 pr I ??tI% ^ ’^•pt 

35 fT qr tR: 5 ?|q- zftcT ifT ?r«r ?r ^r% 

'R !TT iT^^ ^Tr?% ?ra 5 :TT ^fr^r 


^fe ?riTT 


qr ^trV ^ftd’ *nf 

^ ?nT>r ITT 'p^rff^T 



l|^ I TftJTT ^ ^5 





^ ^ %TTWPr I ?TfiRr ^ 

• * ^ 







‘^f^r 52 T^?TR?f=^ ^r^r^r i 

C • cv 


^Ti%f7;?r TtfwF ?f ^ 

#V ^ 

cT^^ m % fir ^ wm'f ^ ’ST^ifV sft^ I 

fd 4q I Hji rTTf ^ ^ wfrfir ^5 % ^mr gfPT 
^rprfV JTr ?rra^ ^ p’' tonm 

Cl f 

^JTPT , 5^*r 3R v^^ f^'^fdrPr riti Hd *f^ 
^r^ipT irt Tfl^rTT^ # F5rnf=^^ q-q- q^fq 

f^ cf 5jFd> ^ cTrr^T ?fl’r?' I ?r*r srrrw pf^ # 
^ TT^ rTTHTT'^ I S5rw mftrt irfir 

• X X 

qr^ iT^q ^ ff f^ T H* d T 0 
*f^ ?T'<T >7 ^TTlfiT cf ^^?rrr ^TTW ^TSTT^T I cFT 


^ ^ Frr s f r^TJTT^ ?fh: q-farf^ ^rrqff 

^ ^qqqrr q^ffr ?nr qcT^d i ?rfiT 

^ d" rrrfr^q sft^r tr- 

qrfir i qtq ^ ^ qr# ^ 
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1^ |f qff qfqqr qsTFq ^ qqr ^ I fqqqqrqr 
5f q ^ qqpq qr ^ qqr | l qf qiq qq>s ^f 

qff qqff % ^ ^ 

q qf fq qrq qff f%qr ?ffT q ^ fq 

qfq qqq %qT | | 

^ mtTT 

?q qqsq qrqr 'qrfrq' I q*fq q^rqrfq ^T^- 
^ ^ (qis^ ^rttNY) if fit ‘snfrq qrqr’ qq 


qrqqr qqoq qjqr | i srrfq qm % qfqi’ q?%qq: 

qqq fqsrq ‘fqfqq’ q Ixq q^^qqff q JJTIkT 

q?t qR q^ qr^iq qrqt | : 


*iV^qt, qfRn^, qrqqt qfr 

yqq qffqqr t^gqr ^q |(t qf f>pqqT 

I ‘%^q’ % sTTirq if f^qrq qsrff % qjff^ 

^ qsq qr’^m'f ^ fiFqqr | 'q’ ^ 

q^q q>T STTfrq q^cft if fq^ qfqqr snftq | qq^ 

qrirq if qrq | qrq qt fq qT^qt^t qrqr if 
snftq q ^T q'tqf ^ q^ 

I qfl^Toq % qr^qtrt q^qqq^ ( sqifq ) 

%q?qfif 3ftf® q?r^%qft fqq^ f qq% fq 

qrq qq qrqiq fqqqr ^ i qf? qf 



^ it qtq 


fqqrq 


^ qqrqr qr ^qfrq ^ qq^ oTiq fq q^q; 
^ qqr I qf ^ qWq qft qrq | % qq fqrCf 

^ (q>^qtT) qft qrqqq qsqjftft qrqr qft 

^ ferr if 


trq Fq ^ Pqd 






^ qqq qrq I qq^ q^l^T qY^ sniRq 

qq q^q^qq qq qsqqq q %qT qqq qh qrqrqT^ 
q^qf qft qqqrq qqqftrq q feqr qrq qq qq: 
qj^qKt qjqr qq qrfq ^ qqqrq qqw qqr 
f f'T ^^Fsrq fir qj^qr qft 

qpqfiqq ^<H q^^qq q^ I qt qf 
^ ’jq ‘ffrqrqr’ qt I qf '^qrqr’ if sft I 





qrq qqqq 




qqqrqr qq^ft qrqr qq ^ iTfr ^ qr I q^v 
q^TFft qrqr qqr % qrq 

^ qq t I fqRt qqqt<t qrqr ^ 
I 'qfq^^' ^ qfqq'f ir qsnr'q | qfq 
qfr^fq Y fq^ qF^r^r qfqrq q?^ if 

Fqqr qr fqqqrt ‘qfcqqrqqr'Y’ 
qt qf qt jq: 

fqqqt I 





q q'R^ 

% 






3*lfl 


^IT?T, sTl xfqTT ^ :J^^T>f ^4 wV 

f^^TT^pi I, ^ TTTT^ 4 jFJT I T^'^J 

*T^ % f^ST^'f 4^T ?Tf^'T TT 

VTTT^ 4 ^TKT % ^'T 4 *^^4 ?tV 5I^TfT^ 

^t4 ^t >4<t f:?jr4T, «n=^T4t ?flT 

f»T5T4t ^'t ft I I tTf: gT?T ^ 

v'm k wtT ^ JTg ff: ?*T JT^jqifPT 
qrn:qi4 qr^qtr % f r?T^m^;TTt H 
4 qqrrTT 4 ^qf qff mqr i q?? q^ 4 
ft qft qr?: TfT ^rfq^ qfq^ 4^^; qqr 

qqprq^q? ‘sfT sftq© qt"^ (Jean Naudou 
of France) qqqT ^rq fr 4 qq^ifeq 
Buddhists of Kashmir 4 qrrq | i q? 
|TTq fTqrr >^^4 I ^qr qi^'q | 
% qrr^q 4 qqqt Tiqq'^fqq'l 4 qq: qr 

f»T5T qq qft fqqi fqqq^^ 

O ^ ^ ^ 

qi^qqT qtqqqtq q^nflT qq qT i q? 

q^t^fTqt fq?rq 4^q; qq^ q>q ^4 qr ft 
qq qft qqqr q’frq qqqt 5^qq 4 qq qqt 

fqjTq't qr ^Tsrj’q oqr^qr 4t qqqT f f3F^T4 
q^jftq q?r fqr^T qr qqi qtq, qiqiq qqr 
iTtq trfsrqr % ^qt 4^'f 4 qqiqt qr t qfr 
a[^ HTT qr qq “qqf^qqrq fqqfqi q?i q 

fqqm qq q^'tqq ft t^t qr i 


qtqqq; ?q fFFqqr qr qr^q qr ?qq 
qiqq qs qr qtqK, tqfqqi qt^ w^mr qr 


?Vr t>qqT ff^ ififu , Heraaaa 

Goetz) ^4 f^jrq qqr lecead) 

qiT qrq ?n q»qq i The Art 

of the world) 4 qrq ? fjtf ^ n nVs 

^ 4 qsrfTT urqr »n ff: ifii zr 

qqqqT qqR q q^q ?5ft 4 q=t am m i i ipt 

qq qqr (legend) qj4 qqqt qt4i 
rTnqi f I qrtfq mq: qqt nqrq fqqrtq at 
qr'TcT 4 q4 fqqjTt q'r 3tnT 44 4 mw 

qsq'TT qjqT qqqi fq^TT-qr^i qi 7*nT frf 

4 I qt qiqsrf q q^qrT qsfrq 4 ^rqqt wrr 
q^qq qr q^qr^ 4 qr^nr ^ 

qqOqq q^ qT4 qnr q^ TirqT 3'3 
qr 4 t qtqq f? q qrq'r wrr q; 
qr I iq qqiT qnr 4 q'ri t * ® » qq j4 ?q 

fqqr’rqRT qr qqR qnfT 4 ?ot i qrA 

qqqT qr qto rr^To 4c aicif f4q4 ^ 


qrq?iT qrq ^ q^4r y* wm-^ 

q?:q rrfqqT q)T qtq 4 qgTUrq ! 5^3 


qV qqT‘»' 4 fqq tqqr q*’ 
qq ^q.T, fq^qq qrq 4 ^4? q'^ 

qqqrqr 4 qrf^^q 1 1 4 r - 


T T^f, qrqiq qqqR '^n'^ 
t^q T^q q^n T^r qt^ ?qt 

qrfqq'r qr, 4 r qrCr q fqjpr 



JPT »■ 



'A 






TfT i” ^r f ^53 -q ) 

JI 5 ^4 ^JT f^^rlr f TcTT Tf r ^ «fr 

qk 5T STfT^ I l^ffT 'T|Tf r ?Tr<Tf 

^ JTftjff % t^'f f fvraT 

%T?r % ?r?sr ^ 

t|, ^r?«fT ^r ^rffr, 
srpn^ft ?rrf^ >Tm?ff t 
?rtT ?T %rr^ ftr^r Tfrft ttit! 

TK |t WTT ^rdr cJTr«T t§ ^PT ^r 

sft ?rT%T ? ^T'lTT 3ft 

% ?TfTfT W%5T^T^Rf, 

?fk ^ fif I ?fh: | ir'TJfr 

sife JTHT # JT flT JT^q- 

^cft I ^fT ^srrrr % — 

TT3q- ^ ^Tznr^ 1 

f ^T^iFT snfirTTin%5TT?pnT 1 1 * 

fT t TT3ZT i ?T 5^7: JT ft 

ft^T I ^fir ^T^r f ^ jrrf'iriTT^ 
^ srrft ^ ?TT5T I 
f^T-^TT ?rr5r % 

^TRT^ % irff cr«j^ if ^^J 3TTm ?TT3r ffinT 
p % wiw^ % ^?cr fT ft^T sq-fq-^ ^ 

^ ft^T I 

»Tiir >TR^ ft% tt: =^riqT 1 1 

^T^r ^ TfT «Tr ^T^iffT % ^TRTTcf fJTf^T^ 
?rff% ^ ?ftT p STT ^jfn: ^ 

^ I ^TRw sFT%^ %T ^7:?-=r7: 

^ ?ft7: %TJT ^ftft ft^ ftT 5En-% ^r^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ 1 JTft «ft ^ TT|r?T 

f5T?r% ?rpR 3P7 t?stt?t ^r 

^ ircTT *Tft fTcT ^T^T: % %F^ ^^PT 

%Tfff ^ I I 


^^Tr«ft % ?r?rr ^ftT 

5r^r«^t % ?rr7^vr if srr ^^ift^t ^‘t;? 

|TT I ?f^qr ?y 1 1 

^Rcfr?? ^5 ?T^q’T^qft qft ^f^iTT ^?ft ^TTn^ 
^ ? K 1 1 ^^iftft ^nrq- ir^ | : 

^ «ft, ^rq'PP'?-, ?PT5f7TT ^*T, 

^7PT, Jsfr, ^TTjffcT, Tfir- 

ffTRT, Tr?ft7;«r, 7T|T3r?r, f^qrirqT, 

?r?3r?r I ^ ?r^qT? JjiT %■ p 

5 T^Ts^ ^ 3ft q-^ :g7^ 

5^5^ qriT ZTf I : 

piT^ 3ftq', f%JT3rT«3', 7f^>T%, 
^rViT^fq-, ^-oqr^r, |:i-czrr5r, p^t^, 

p^iT?T, Tc^rf^ cr«n 

T’ien-Si-Tsai, ^ qT% 

f^Slfr if >T^ ( if 5TJfT 

^^^rtdl ) 3f»Tfip^ , H f^ <*) I ^ I *1 '■^ , 

7ftTTfTT«T ?frT «ftVT? ^ 5r %?■ flT • 

ITf ^^fTT ?T?fw ?T ftm % =^t^ it 

7 ft irr^t, ?ft7: if 

« 

iF«ff ^ =frfTt ^rm if ?TpT^ crit 1 
?n:>T^: fTf TTRFar ^ fT^ f7T^?ff qft 

3n^ wkTr gf^r ^'T^rs^r % 

^ TT^TT ^rp-STTTT % «fr^*T7: ir^ 
TTPT qR ?njcT->T^ ^r ffT^fw qTTPTT I p 
?2TPT ?TT3r gicT'-irq-fT ?TTfr ^ srfTT^ 1 1 

^ f^jfn ft 

«ft 3fT miT #ir f^^JTPT JIT^, 

^ c\ ^ 

?frT f^iT^T ^ ^r^jftr ?t‘=^ 3fif I p 

S^l iTo ^O if TTR^ ^ftT ?TW 

(^3tttt) % TT?:^ ir ;t| qf^ 


Grece Buddhist Art of Gandhara 

( m^TK ^T ?rTZ ) T{?JT q;%i^ % 




^rfsr^r ^ ^ ^ ?T«1% eft cf^ % f^q ^TftT if 

I ^Tf ^nr^T «Tr % 

? 5 rf sttc^ stt I ■^jT^rrn’ ^ *TT’t if 
»Tq ?ftT if f T^ft qr 

q^TT^TT «ft?T»n: ^TT^TT q'q’T I TTSJT ?ffT ^^TRT ?rTT =qT?r q|=qT I ^ TO 

?ft^ q^T^iq f^-eiK qrrr 
^rcT f5r?i% ftrq f^rf^q ^qq^cr 

«n qqrr^ q^t ^'tqq'cr qft 5r5®q ifqqr? ;jq- 

^ qqr V9 0 qqfq fqfTq ^ ?rq^ ^ f^T^r^qt qft fq%qqqT 

qq % =ti^+q qrqT 
fqffrq qr firq% 


q^qTRqt gTTT '^s^ ^qjqq |?rr i qq% %q 

^ o ^Tfqrqqn-?: ^^qf^qq fqr^ q^ ^\x fqq^tq 

qiq q>r «ft qnr^f fq ^5?f ^ 


^Tt 


qrq 



q^T qi^qq 

qrqrq'q q?t 


irf^ q^r ?Tsqqq fqrqr 


tt 



qrqFqq qq qrq sn 

^tqr f% srrq: eft fq^qrq 

ifq^T^ ^ pT I fqq% 

q?t qq^T qt qrq^ qjqt 







qq 

0 

if Datation 

1 «ft qftq© 


^q . . . ^. .. ^ 

V v?. ■‘•iMTX'nQ 

fq^rqr qt fqqrq qr^mt qqfq ‘^qn’ 
‘q^qrq if fqqqq |q i 

qjqqtT, q'r rq> ^q ^nr ir ^ fq^ qq %?? 

TfT ?rh: f%ir ^nrqr qts qq qirr ^ q| fq 
qf fqqR qnr qft vft ^qiqi^ % 





o 


q if q?^ I : 


n 


^ qf ^nrq; q fqr qq> qrqrqq ^ ^qft 
^ if tqrrq if) q?q fqqr ?ftT q^ 


qfT I qft % fqfrq, qt qqr qf fqqp: 
qRmt q?t qt<q% ^r^q^qrq % ?= 5 ^qj x 

^q-q^q qft fq^qr 







qrqrsrq 


(q^^T) if qrqiqq % qqrq 5 q: q^qr 


I ^qqrq fqqiT qm % 
q^qii TT^ sqfqq qq^ ft qft% 5 ft ir qqqt 
5 ^ qrq q?T qq>qT 1 1 ^q qiTT % q^qn: 
qtqq ^ qif ^r^qt % qrqrq qq 



'»! Idl 




( q»qqrT % qt^^ - 5. ^ ) iftqr grr fep ^rq 


sn’^ fqf^ ^ I fqt q qf fq 

T qq 





qgrqTq fqqrr qi'^T % qrq qiq q^qt^ 
fq^iq't q qr^r fq^rrq % q ^ q:qq wt 

?ftT Thon-Mi-Sambhofa fqqqrT qf^qtft 
qrq 5 rqrq qj qr qtT fqqqq q^q^q 3 ;qT ft 





qqq I 



qq ^ 55 ffT 



fqfq i" fqsqqt firfq % fqir ^ o qi- 1 





qrq^q q ^T qtq o qtqT o 

fqsqqt^rtT qrTrqr fqfqqt qtqf ft qrq^ 
^rqrsqi if qqrq if ?Tr TfT qRq qfr 
“fqsq” qT ^ri^Tf^ «ft 1 


qqqq qjq qqr, qt q-fin qfq ^ 

rq qqrPcq q5^q qiq qft 
% qqrqr 1 

q^qfftq qir ^fr qqr I, ?q qi^Rq 
fq^q ir ^q qqrn: qrqffqq q^ f^r 
qqqT qrrq % spq qrq ^ 1 q^^qtr % f^rq 

'tFqq'r % qrq^ if qrqR f^qq q qr 

gq ^q fqqr fqi’ qgrqrq ^ qqr • 





f i" qfq qq^ qq q 


TT qq fqqr 1 






%■ r?ri^ ^T ^fcTf ^ 1 f^rfV'qcr fq 

fqqrq «rTTT q qrr q^ q^^^qq fqf^q 

I f5rq% =q^'HK i^qr ^'tq f q qqir q 

I qrrq^ qf r-%q ^f ?ftq qq^q 

^^ToT 1 1 w sr^rT qfrqrq fqqrq -qr^r % 
qrqrqf q irq? q^qq ^ qq qTqrqq" % 

qqgfq ql’T q qqr^ % i%iT qqrr^ qr 

\ fq^qrq fqqr fqq^ q^ fqqr^ qrqr qq% 
qrqq q^t fq^r^r q qqrFT qrqr % grq qqr 
q qrf I 


qrfqcqr % qqq q qq fq: q^qq qq qfq 
qrq qT"?: qq-qq if qqr'’' qqr i qqf q^iqrq 
?qq qqr-'qqT qfq ?qT fqqiT qi'Jcr qsT 

fqqqi qqrq % fqir q^fqcq: if qrqqf 

qqr f qrqT qf ^qq qq % ?:qfq q^; qtfj^f 

q qqqq ^jfr ■ q^ q^T qiqq 51 q^ T^qi fq? 

( ^fq q^q q jq ) , fqq# qq 

^ t> ^ qj fq q^ 

?qrq qrq | 1 - 3 ^% fqqfr 

qr q^qTR q qil qqqqiq^ q qf 1 


qfiqrFqqf % qrf qf;qf qfq qq% qf^q-q^qf 

% fqi^ q>r qqqq fqqr 1 fq.'ffrtT qrFq- 
q^qi qY^ ql^V % fq^r c qfq ?^q ?:5q'yfqq 

Fqi^ I qir^q^qf q^T q^^qqrq qqrqqy % 

qfqq qqrq qrt qqt 1 ^q q^f-^ 
qqq, ^;qrqf qq«fr qq. 
q>f%^T q/f prr qrr fqqrq qf %qT 1 

qqqffe ^5qT %q % qrq^q q qy cfr ^ 

t^q© qTo qiqq^ Mooier illiams qff q? 

qq qq© q't fqqi: fqfqqq^ % qjqrT 

qqqrfq)^^!) 7 ; fqq q qtc|»-q ^q spqq q 
ftqr I fqy fqqqqyqf if qqiq-qq 
• qf% ) fqq qff q^'r |qf qqqr | 

^ q?q fqttqqrqf if qrqqf % qqyq 

^ ^ qqq’q qqr^ q^ q^q^tq-r 

^ ?qqf |f qy^ qf q^qf I j 

* 

q^r^qtq if qjq-tRq qqfy qf | qq; 
|qt qyyr if q^Tqyq q^qf 

^T^f^qrq % qrqR qi: qfif qqfq q:^qf 

^r I 


qrq 3 ;qT ^t q^r qqqq q>^ q^qq 


q: fusioo ^^q qfr 1 fq 
qTq^qqr | fqr fq^q^ q 
qqq q|j?qT, ^qqfq, 


qrq;q q q^ ^qj 

T? qiT 





q^qqf qqr qfqqq y:q qyq 

qqffqq qr-?:^ | qyqf 
q'Tf % qff qffq ^qy ( Art ) % 

q^ff q ^ qqqy qft qqq 


J ^ 



fq qyq qrr qqrq 







q^ q«q syyq^- q'yiq | % ^Rqfq % ^ 
qq qyy qqyq qrqq % %yT qy ^ 

TqT qqqff ^fqqrqq^ (Logic) qy 1 

iqqy^ q q^t % qfq ^q qq % 

qyqyq'y qfr qq | qq^ qqy yqy^ 

^ q qqqyffq % q^qyq gfr 






Clan 




Logi- 

qyqqryq^cq, 

qqyfq, qrqq^ft, Kha-che Pan- 


t 




I ?q tqjyqy q qyq q^f;^ % 
fqqyqqr ^ 1 qyqy fq^q qpq^qf 

qqyqqyrqqr, qyfq^ | 



qy 



I (Hermann 

Goetz ) # siWRr ?F«r Art of the 

world ^ Indian Art % ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ ?T*TT’^cT ^?TT I ^ 



rT%iTT % cfRl ^ ^q^TT TTFT 

ev ' 

( . Tfr^ ?r>T FTT^fe^ ) ^TH 3TVt >TR5T 

?r fTT?T ?fh: ■d^T #Tn-?ff % 


^ % sqrqrf^ fnn: 

■?-^T?r iq ^ 5r^ ^ ^ 

mrr 1 q?rfiT ?STT?ftJT 

(fe^), ^fmf^xTT %rtT 
( ) qfy fw, ?rq:TTTf^PT ^ ftwr 

¥7 ^ |%rfTfH:qT m q 

vn^^Tir «fr, i:^ fqrtiTT ^rt?f?f^ ^ri^«n»r 

q-fq^q- ?TT !5ft q-ciprT cTT^T^Ffq> |?n I 


w 

[ : «fr ?rTR?TT?T q?tcT { ^ f^rtn sri f% 1 1 ftr 


^>T% qm qrr q t 


— ?ro ] 
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^5^ 5*^ 




5 ^ 


% f Rrfnr ^ ^ inw ^r 

^ 'R ^[WTFff, fwf ^ 


TT? 



^Tsr ?v^ 5raT®^ ^ %jKJ-vr |?rr i ?rr ^f 

^ ^ 1% I f^^lq^tiT % f^T%^ T^T I 


WT ?T?cT ^ ?V^? f o IT f¥ ^^ RK 

^ 5Rr ^ Tfirr i ? ^ % cR^^f ^fsRTJr % 5 ^ 

^T STR^ ^ ^ ?rTf Tt ^ ?rRT 

^k- ■A. ^ 


^ — - 

rf^TT 


^ ^^TT ^ Tm 



^ ?%|RRR ff ^TR cT 

^ ti SRTRTT % tItrtit ^nft vft 

'Tl^ t ^ ^ ^r sr^? ^ Tf% 

f?r%^ % ^ ^TRiqr ^ 

^ 5?r?RR 711, tft ^ ^ HR Sts' 

/ ■ 

^ >TnnTT TfT rRT f?R7T7t % 7T 

T| I feTTRT |^5TSR % Trf 7t 7RT 

TffRf ^7>r if ?7RTf TTt I smiw ^ ^ 


TTcf^T 

r ^TR 




«R7rt *rt 1 1 


^ ^TfR^f ^ 5f7T^ 

SiRTf I %^|?rf qr ftrR-fRR 7 ^ % 

I r^'^vf cRT 

^ ^ qit5?R ?th: Rj|R qfr ^ ^fir 





l^r^RR qft 7 ^ ?v?v f o if ^ 

f ^ ?'»’^ ? f o rfqr #7r ^ q-fjrr- 




?nRT?r 


?mR 



?Tf^ RR f^ZTT ^«TT 7irT >ft Ff fe^-SfR 

^ HpTrft «ft I Iff ?fCR ^ fv^ qj , :j,£ppy 

f^rrf I ^ STc^^ ^rPT 


^TcTT 


?f7V 7t TT^iftT 7r7t RR cT«fT ?fRT ^ 7R 

^ t I HTt^JR if ?f:ift -Jft ^ ?iT% fR?f I I 


T^fT 7 htt-?: ?tr 

^'t7 ??rr if «ft I 
^ ?nft ^qTR? ^ ^ 

srRRi-?: 

fiRT I 



|?rr «rr, snrr Tst 

7 ?r*T7 77'"'lt 

C ' 

f TT fT^T ?r 


«r 



'<? 


5RT 


%■ TR TT TRft qff 


, A 





T I ST'Ji ( ^ 


3F 

V 



, ml 


^ 7 -Rrr rf g7f.5rfR ^t Rr qqi qft 1 

7rT % ffqrR ^4" if ?Tir 1 q^t fiiml 

% 7f' 




I SR7R f^qr i 

^ qnqr feri qrr i 


^ ^ ^ Iwr ^jTRTT «rT I 'TT ^ 

^Tc^nf^ ^ ^ «TI ^ 

ferr JT^TT I 

^ sj^siK^iT^ ^ ^ 'stfT f5rr 

^nrfcT STfTt^ 'TJtfT Wri'Rt Ppc?) r ?FT^ 'TT 

>ft sFtf «ir<R ?nqT i ?r^ if 'b^rtt wr 

^ f^-srf^f^ |#5r 

ffcTT *T5Tr I ^ >ft m t?r ^rttsfir^ ^ 

^ «f ?rrw ^rf «Tt f% 

zrf^ eiK^ii^ 5t^ f?rr ^rr ^tt wr ?fV 

^ (h) ^ l^ ^ ^ ^ I 1 ®( l^^l 1 ^ ^ 

ift% ^ ^ ?iwr ^rar ?rRft sft i 

iT^ f^ wR5TTf ^ % gcTFrr % 

?nR^ ?rT'T% ®Ff ^'.=» w I -^i^di ^ I 

^i^T% ^ %■ ^R5TT^ ^ 

Milf I cT’iTT <^>ii f^Prcti I ^TT^ 

^ 1 *rf? C^ ^ dl<illf 3 f^ ^ 'BtfT 
^RT cT«TT 5r^ TTfT ^TRT | ^TR St^ ^ 

wr ?ftT 5R: «fKitri| ^ ^RjfTO ^ff 
Tff I % ¥T?TR TTif TRTT if 

^T ^T I <<«tK ir ’5^r»Tj ^ ^nR 

l| p-^fiff % flllR v3H + f !>(i|RT ^ d^T jpT^T^ 

^ ^r spin Ihr t ^ 

f^T5r RT if ^ 5® ^f 

^ t ^df ?Trq%- %w f^f?rf % f^cj ^ ’•rfw 
itt^mi sr?TR 3*^ I «ff 

gq’Vjg ^T H'^ d’^n STdR '!nRT'=fr5T ddT 
trT I dd ir ^ jftwd ^ dTd ‘T^TT I HI 5- 

^dT Tfd ^ dffd dd ddT dfd ^ 

dTdT Hd f^d dTd dd I dT dddfd d did • 

dd d T^ drfdd ddT fddT ddT I 


t^M-^dfd TT dTddTdTd ddl 

ddddpff % ^ ddTdd ^d dd I dr<f' STdT ^ IT^ 
d dfd^TR srnd I’liT 1 dTd^IT^ d f fed^df ^ 

dTddtr fdTdT?: dTTdd ^iJ^dTd | 


dTddITf ^ df^ dddT% ddT Rd 
^d dTdT ^ 3 n%' ^ I ^ ^ dlfd^ dA^I <f 
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Maximising yield out of 




Fertilizer 

Corporation 

shows how 

F.C.I.'s farno scientists help the fellow 
farmers to nsaximise their crop productio 
through the adoption of scientific pack= 
of practices using fertilizers as the king 
pin. For this F.C.I. organises Field 
Demonstrations, Field Days. Group 
Discussions in their fields & provides 
free soil testing service for applying tf 
correct dosage of fertilizers. 

fertilizer 

^ CORPORATION OF 
^INDIA LIMITED 

fCI SERVES THE NATION IN 

agriculture and industry 
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Announcing a big new Colony in future for 
Kashmiris near Delhi called Koshur Enclave 


A big housing colony on 300 acres near Delhi is being planned for all 
Kashmiris. It will have 2000 plots. The colony will be Made in a picturesque 
'ountry-side in South Delhi 12 Kms. from Qutab Minar. AH facilities of Club, 
yjnema. Shopping Complex, parks, swimming pools will be provided. 

The plot sizes are 200, 300, 400, 500, 150 and 1000 sq. mts. The 
jyments will be accepted in easy instalments as development proceeds and 
fill be spread out for two years from December, 1982 when it is expected to 
3ve Ha ary ana goverment permission for laying the colony. 




promoters are well-experienced civil engineers. They would tike 
> help plot holaers build houses if requested and provide flats in the group 

ousmg sc erne. The site suits Kashmiris who are scattered over other places 

A those who visit places 

tside Kashmir for trade and other purposes and who want to have a home 

r winter purposes near Delhi. H wHi also suit Kashmiris living overseas. 
Those interested my please write immediately for further details to : 
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AJisma Iqbal library 



602145 


Mis. Trakru Projects India (P) Ltd., 

105 Angad Bhawan, 71, Nehru Place, 
New Delhi-1 10019. 

INDIA. 

CABLE-TRUEXPO 


Registration No, 12866/66 



Regd. No. D/SE/Oie 
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